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THE SIERRA CLUB IN THE LAND OF THE 
ATHABASKA 


By WALTER L. HuBER 
. 


Be with me, O Great Spirit, 

When I climb the lofty mountains; 

Be with me when I cross the sun- 

scorched valleys; 

Turn thou thy face to me 

With a smile like the sun at morning; 

Keep thou my hand in thine 

Until thou leadest me into 

The land of the setting sun. 

HIS Indian prayer, a copy of which was provided by a friend 
of the Sierra Club for each member of the 1928 outing party as 

the club’s special train rolled away from the Oakland pier for the 
most distant annual outing yet attempted, appropriately expressed 
the sentiment with which the party went forth to a great new adven- 
ture. The twenty-seventh annual outing was different from other 
outings. Not only was it farther from home and largely in a foreign 
although very friendly land; not only was it beyond the range of 
familiar packers and other helpers who have become almost a part 
of the organization; but it was the first party of large size to visit 
Jasper and Robson parks to enjoy the mountains in all their gran- 
deur without being organized primarily as a climbing party. How- 
ever, although the purpose was broader, the achievements of some of 
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our active climbers proved to be in keeping with the club’s splendid 
traditions. 

From the start the results of months of careful planning by our 
own leaders and by railroad officials were evident, unless perhaps to 
the uninitiated who may have supposed that things “just happened.” 
A splendidly equipped train was permitted to make the trip faster 
than any of the regular schedules, with stops only for new engines 
and to pick up recruits to the party, among whom were enthusiastic 
representatives of the Mazamas and of the Mountaineers. The 
Canadian customs officials extended every possible courtesy as we 
crossed the boundary. A brief stop at Vancouver and a ride through 
Stanley Park afforded a pleasant interlude before we continued on 
up the Frazer and Big Thompson rivers to the mountainous back 
country. 

With the arrival of the party at Jasper Park Lodge the outing 
really began. The first day was spent in motoring to the base of 
Mount Edith Cavell and to Ghost Glacier, where many learned that 
white slippers are not as well adapted to travel on ice as are Swiss 
crampons. There our first climbing party started on a knapsack 
trip to a higher base, from which they attained the summit of Mount 
Edith Cavell and later reached the club’s camp in Tonquin Valley. 

Another night in the Pullmans, a short trip to Geikie Station, and 
a very early call, and the party was on the trail for Tonquin Valley. 
The white slippers of the previous days were no longer in evidence, 
but instead there appeared a hobnailed company. Each member was 
armed with alpenstock or ice-axe, although to most these were at first 
only additional impedimenta to be carried as best they might. 

We found two tall lithe strangers in our midst as we took to the 
trail that morning, but they did not long remain strangers. Hans 
and Heinie had joined our party as our train left Jasper Station. 
They are of the third generation of mountain guides in a family 
whose name, Fuhrer, means guide, and well do they bear it. Al- 
though their early mountaineering training was acquired in Switzer- 
land, they have climbed many of North America’s principal moun- 
tain-peaks. Within the next few weeks we learned to trust their 
judgment and skill as mountaineers, and, moreover, found them de- 
lightful companions. 

The eagerness of true Sierrans to be once more on the trail was 
evident by the promptness with which the start was made. In some 
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instances this eagerness was perhaps stimulated by the fact that 
some of the veteran members had studied the map and were aware 
of the fact that sixteen miles of steep climbing lay before them. 
Even these veterans did not learn from their maps that much of the 
trail was through “muskeg.” This term, new to Sierrans, means a 
tundra, or peaty formation, where the cross-country tramper is sel- 
dom afforded solid footing and in which trails soon become boggy 
when much used by horses. Miles of muskeg are even longer than 
the “Colby miles” which Sierrans so often encounter in their own 
mountains. 

The trail led up Meadow Creek with irregular grades. Beautiful 
views of the Trident Range, particularly Mount Majestic, soon ap- 
peared. With the afternoon came threatening weather, but this only 
added to the grandeur of the scene which confronted us when we 
reached the summit of Vista Pass and suddenly beheld the entire 
precipitous north face of the Ramparts. Even the seasoned moun- 
taineer paused here to gaze on one of the most striking scenes to be 
found among the mountain ranges of North America. Redoubt, 
Drawbridge, Bastion, Turret, Geikie, and Barbican, forming a cas- 
tellated range collectively called the Ramparts, were spread imme- 
diately before us, rising to heights of 4700 feet above Moat Lake 
and the meadows of the foreground. These strange, forbidding peaks 
were during the ensuing week to become very familiar landmarks. 

We were aroused from our enchantment by lowering clouds, and 
before camp was reached rain was falling. Our scouts had located 
this camp a short distance back from the shore of Moat Lake at a 
site which had been used by the Canadian Alpine Club. Frames for 
spreading canvas shelters proved a welcome inheritance from our 
predecessors. Here Dan Tachet presided over our commissary for a 
full week. A break in the clouds toward evening again gave us 
wonderfully impressive views of the Ramparts. Even while they had 
been hidden from view, we had been aware of their presence because 
of the thundering of avalanches. 

With the faith of true Sierrans we made camp with a feeling that 
rain throughout the night was not probable. A great variety of tents 
and shelters appeared, but many of these were pitched indifferently. 
Morning found some of their occupants sadder but wiser. During 
the night we had experienced not only rain, but hail and snow. Not- 
withstanding the beauty of the scene which confronted us next morn- 
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ing, breakfast was prolonged by the hibernation of many of those 
fortunate members of the party who had more successfully erected 
their shelters. To add variety, a snow-storm later in the day trans- 
formed the entire scene for a few hours into one of fairyland. After 
this first day we were favored with perfect weather throughout our 
stay in Tonquin Valley. 

With several days of fine weather, it is not surprising that Geikie, 
Bastion, Drawbridge, Surprise Point, Clitheroe, Caniche, Vista, 
Glacis Ridge, and other summits were conquered. The difficult 
ascent of Mount Geikie is described elsewhere in this number. Poor 
old Bastion took the most punishment, as it was climbed on four 
successive days. This trip was made with such regularity that 
Heinie began hoping for a day of rain to afford an interruption. 
Although a less arduous climb, the ascent of Drawbridge Peak was 
noteworthy, since a party of forty successfully negotiated it. Here 
the skill and judgment of Hans and Heinie were first demonstrated 
to many of the party. 

Our friend from Texas had some difficulty in adjusting his 
routine to the long days and short nights of summer in northern 
latitudes. Consequently, with motives of kindness, he took upon 
himself the responsibility of seeing that a climbing party did not 
oversleep, by awakening its members as soon as dawn appeared, long 
before the hour planned for departure—a deed of which he was later 
reminded many times. 

The interprovincial boundary-line between British Columbia and 
Alberta was found to be a great improvement over the boggy trail 
and afforded us a very direct route from camp practically to the 
summit of Tonquin Hill. The use of this substitute for a trail ac- 
counts for a remarkable accident to one of my friends, who stumbled 
in British Columbia and fell into Alberta. The climb of Tonquin 
Hill and the stupendous view from its summit were enjoyed by even 
the least strenuous members of the party. 

After seven wonderful days, it was with genuine regret that the 
party turned from its camp in the midst of this mountain grandeur 
to retrace its route to the railroad. As this was to be a very full day, 
the call was an early one. Camp was broken expeditiously, and no 
time was lost in making the climb to Vista Pass and the long descent 
to Geikie Station. Even the stragglers arrived well in advance of 
the hour set for the departure of our train. With the arrival of the 
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pack-train the outfit was loaded on the cars; not only the dunnage- 
bags and commissary, but the pack-animals as well. This was ap- 
parently a new experience for some of the horses, and loading them 
in the stock-cars was not a simple task. When the train finally 
started it presented a most unusual appearance. Indeed, I doubt 
whether there has ever been another like it. Forward were the colo- 
nist cars provided for the members of the party, a novelty to those 
not accustomed to the equipment of northern railways. Next were 
two flat cars carrying a few bales of hay for the horses—to many 
members of the party these proved more alluring than the colonist 
cars. Then came the cars containing the horses; then two cars 
heaped with dunnage-bags and commissary; and, finally, the ca- 
boose, temporarily utilized as a hospital for a case of sprained ankle. 
One of our members, believing that no such motley combination had 
been assembled since the Ark, named Mr. Colby “Noah.” With its 
assorted cargo, this very “mixed” train rolled away from Geikie for 
Emperor Station, some fifty miles away, near Mount Robson. 

Upon our arrival, teams and wagons were waiting, so that the 
commissary might be rushed to a spot about two and a half miles 
away, where we were to camp for the night. Unfortunately, the wag- 
ons had not been equipped with brakes. As soon as they started 
down from the railroad the second team of horses broke into a run 
and the first driver was unable to give them enough space for pass- 
ing. The result was a grand runaway in which both wagons cap- 
sized and our precious commissary was strewn over the landscape. 
Reports of disaster from the rear guard seemed only to stir Dan 
Tachet to greater efforts. With improvised stoves and with miscel- 
laneous provisions drawn from the advance cache, he gave us a din- 
ner which will long be remembered by every member of the party. 

As soon as we had recovered from the confusion of the day and 
the hurried preparation of camp, we became aware of the beauty of 
a new and overpowering scene. We were established in an aspen 
grove on a slight rise overlooking a beautiful valley. Across this 
valley Mount Robson rose some ten thousand feet, dominating the 
whole scene. During the evening this great mountain wore an ever- 
changing cap of clouds. Here was a scene to hold one’s interest for 
hours at a time. The photographers found a subject supremely 
beautiful and interesting in its many moods. Our leader quickly 
took stock and decided that we should remain at this camp for an 
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extra day, a decision to which no objections were voiced. Happily, 
we were not bound by a fixed schedule, so why not enjoy such pleas- 
ant surroundings? 

The next day afforded an opportunity for trips to the Fraser and 
Grand Fork rivers, where lunch and swimming and laundry parties 
were the order of the day. Here too, on every hand, were berries in 
a profusion quite unknown to Californians. The industry of some 
of our members gave Dan an opportunity to make blueberry pies, 
which made the second evening meal another great event. 

Our trail for the next day brought us past Kinney Lake to the 
Valley of a Thousand Falls. Camp at the foot of this valley pre- 
sented enticing views of snow-capped peaks and of Emperor Falls. 
Another day’s march, which brought us to Lake Adolphus, included 
some bridge construction, a side-trip to the base of Emperor Falls, a 
tramp across glacial detritus, and finally some very interesting views 
across Berg Lake to Tumbling Glacier. 

Our camp at Lake Adolphus had been established in advance by 
a scouting party, and provisions had been cached and guarded. This 
now became our home for ten days. Splendid weather during most 
of our stay afforded opportunities for a variety of activities. Saddle 
parties to Moose Pass were very popular. Here Sierrans found 
scenes and flower-gardens to remind them of their own mountains. 
Mount Mumm, rising 4300 feet directly opposite our camp, offered 
interesting climbs for the strenuous, the near strenuous, and the least 
strenuous. Each was rewarded far beyond the price of his efforts. 
What finer reward could be asked than the view of the Robson 
Cirque feeding the great Robson Glacier? This view is available 
from most of the south face of Mount Mumm. Interesting fossils 
were discovered by some geologically minded members who covered 
wide areas. One of our most energetic amateur geologists returned 
from a field trip bearing in her knapsack a twenty-seven-pound 
rock containing the perfect fossil remains of a trilobite. Through 
her efforts this specimen is now resting safely in Harvard Univer- 
sity’s museum. 

The foot of Robson Glacier was but a few minutes’ walk from 
camp. Its great seracs were explored even by those who were not in 
the habit of straying far. More intimate views of the Robson Cirque 
were obtained from the summits of Peak No. 1 and Titkana Peak, 
which rose directly back of camp. Coleman Glacier, lying below 
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and to the east of these peaks, was the objective of other expeditions. 

One of the finest of all trips from this camp was the climb of 
Mount Resplendent, a beautiful symmetrical peak sheathed far 
down from its summit in perpetual snow. Its pure whiteness against 
a background of blue gives it an ethereal appearance. One of our 
members, a veteran of many outings who no longer attempts strenu- 
ous climbs to high summits, enjoyed many happy hours in the 
meadows seeking out new vistas to delight his experienced eye. It is 
little wonder that mountaineers are attracted to its icy crest. From 
our camp a climb of more than 5800 feet was required to bring us 
to the summit, 11,240 feet above the sea, and the round trip involved 
nearly twelve hours’ travel on the great Robson Glacier. Two main 
parties and several smaller ones made the ascent, and in all more 
than sixty members of the party reached the summit. 

The ascent of Mount Resplendent, with its mantle of ice and 
snow, is quite different from climbs in the High Sierra, where at 
least part of the way is always on bare rock. Within a few minutes 
after leaving camp we reached the snout of the glacier, where Hans 
cut a few steps, enabling us to ascend to its surface. For a time 
thereafter we wound our way by a circuitous route among great 
crevasses. Then, for some distance, we followed the medial moraine, 
gradually approaching the upper ice-fields. As the way became 
steeper, every step seemed to unfold new views. Everything near at 
hand was ice, snow, and clouds; above, the blue of the firmament 
seemed very close. It was a different world we had entered. 

On the upper ice-fields we were divided on two ropes, led by Hans 
and Heinie, respectively. The pace was regulated to the steepness of 
the ascent, and, due to Hans’ judgment, the entire party reached the 
summit in the very best physical condition. Some distance below the 
summit, in crossing a bergschrund, two members of the party passed 
safely over a snow-bridge, but with the third the bridge failed. First 
the rope tightened, and then only a heel projected above the edge of 
the crevasse. A friendly tug at this heel assisted in effecting a rescue. 
The rescuer dryly explained a little later that he could not allow that 
particular member to go down in a crevasse because he had spent 
three hours cobbling her shoes on the previous day and he saw all 
of his handiwork disappearing. 

Up all the icy slopes our photographer friend had uncomplain- 
ingly carried his equipment, weighing unspeakable pounds. His 
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only regret was that the pace required to keep up with the climbing 
parties did not afford opportunities to photograph all the wonders 
about him. He was with us one moment and then far away seeking 
a vantage-point—only photographers were permitted to leave the 
rope. On one occasion, although he had neither ice-axe nor alpen- 
stock, he tried a direct return from the midst of a series of crevasses. 
Sensing danger, he tried the ice with his tripod. This precaution 
resulted in the tumbling of a great mass of ice down into a previously 
hidden cavern. The guides noted his predicament, and one of them 
quickly went to his rescue. 

The summit of Mount Resplendent is a great snow cornice, which 
we found to be badly cracked. A trip to the top would have meant 
a swift and fearful descent in company with a substantial piece of 
the summit itself. In carefully cut steps we crossed the slope just 
under this cornice, and peered through the crevasses down into blue 
space. Westerly, some eight thousand feet below, we saw the valleys 
of the Fraser River and the Grand Fork and the line of the railroad. 
Little time was taken, however, for admiring the strange and won- 
derful view, for a cold wind was blowing across this land of ice and 
snow and was sweeping cloud-patches with it. But, no matter what 
the weather might be, I cannot imagine conditions under which one 
would be tempted to loiter on this treacherous summit. At a given 
signal we swung the rope over our heads, faced about in our tracks, 
quickly shifting our alpenstocks, and began the descent. 

When at last we halted for lunch we looked back to see our pho- 
tographer friend far up on the mountain, entranced by the view and 
handicapped by his pack. The guides fully understood his position, 
and in a tone of affection one remarked to the other: “I go back and 
get dat Hansel.” From that time on, the guides took such friendly in- 
terest in him he had difficulty in keeping his equipment sufficiently 
concentrated for use, so eager were they to help him carry his burden. 

The party at lunch on the snow-field brought to my mind illustra- 
tions of shipwrecked parties on the polar ice-pack. This appearance 
was perhaps partially due to the collection of raincoats, knapsacks, 
alpenstocks, and other equipment strewn over the snow-field for im- 
provised luncheon seats. 

Before us lay one of the world’s finest mountain scenes—the sum- 
mit of Mount Robson from the east and the great ice-fall below it. 
Mere words cannot adequately describe such views. Our photogra- 
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pher spent little of his precious time eating lunch, but the results of 
his work during that brief period will give the reader, who is here 
referred to the frontispiece, an idea of the scene which those of us 
who viewed it will never forget. 

The descent to the surface of the glacier was made in a series of 
glissades, by which the distance was covered in an incredibly short 
time, but the return over Robson Glacier, coming at the end of the 
day, proved rather tedious. The ascent of Mount Resplendent is one 
of the vivid and cherished memories of the outing, and the return of 
our comrades of the Robson climbing party with thrilling stories of 
adventure and of success brought a feeling of satisfaction to the 
entire camp. 

Californians are accustomed to “rodeos” and Oregonians to 
“roundups,” but until our packers entertained us one evening with a 
“stampede” we were not aware that this Canadian term means much 
the same thing. A feature that was peculiarly interesting to several 
of the spectators was that some of the bucking broncos were none 
other than the supposedly gentle horses used for saddle trips. When 
the performance ended several reservations for the next day’s trip 
to Moose Pass were canceled for what were said to be most impera- 
tive reasons. 

After days of beautiful sunshine, rain finally came. The level 
flat near the lake shore, where our commissary stood, resembled 
newly poured concrete. I am sure if it had suddenly hardened dur- 
ing the storm some future generation would be studying strange 
tracks in the rocks around Lake Adolphus. The principal shelter 
was a great canvas fly poked up high in the center by a pole and 
supported along its edges. Lakelets formed on this canvas and 
slowly trickled through until someone tried to improve matters by 
punching the canvas, thus suddenly diverting the accumulated water 
supply down the necks of unfortunate neighbors who had been able 
to get only half under the shelter. Before a system of drainage was 
completed water was standing over the whole camp-site. Undaunted, 
Dan stood before his stoves dry-shod, with both feet in a baking-pan. 
The sleeping-quarters of that camp were on a side-hill, where prob- 
lems of drainage should not have been serious, but the desire for 
level beds had lured many to little swales which turned into natural 
reservoirs. When the storm had passed, however, all seemed to have 
enjoyed the experience. 
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After much preparation, our annual theatrical performances were 
held near Lake Adolphus. A great flat-topped boulder served ad- 
mirably as a stage. A curtain was necessary. Material for the curtain 
and ropes for suspending it were available, but curtain-rings could 
not be found. One of our members, who is noted for his talent for 
invention solved the problem by cutting short lengths of ham-bone 
and removing the marrow, thereby producing most excellent curtain- 
rings. It would be quite impossible to adequately describe the pro- 
gram. The most sensational number was Ernest Arnold’s Pavlowa 
and the ballet of white-clad maidens. 

There are always a few ardent sailors on the club’s outings. After 
hours of patient labor, “Scotty” constructed a raft with which he 
conducted a passenger service on the lake. On one occasion, having 
unwittingly invaded the ladies’ camp and having been duly warned 
of his trespass, he landed two passengers on an island to walk ashore 
as best they might while he cruised away to unknown seas. 

In anticipation of trips among the ice-fields and glaciers, some of 
our number came equipped not only with ice-axes, but with Swiss 
crampons and other technical paraphernalia. Hans and Heinie did 
not encourage the use of these articles, but as the trip was nearing 
its close they were finally hauled out for a fine experimental tramp 
among the crevasses of Robson Glacier, affording varying degrees 
of satisfaction to the owners. 

A climb of Mount Mumm through a cloud-cap proved very inter- 
esting. From the summit views of Mural Glacier through rifts in the 
clouds were spectacular and unusual. Lynx Mountain was also con- 
quered. Although considered a lesser peak, its ascent was not with- 
out adventure. 

The upward trip from the railroad station, or rather from Denni- 
son and Brittain’s ranch, which is near by, had required two days, 
but the return was scheduled for one. Some of the party, preferring 
shorter journeys, left a day in advance, camping en route at Kinney 
Lake. A few others left early to keep an appointment with White- 
horn Mountain. Most of us, however, were so reluctant to leave the 
scene of so much enjoyment that for the sake of one more day we 
were quite willing to return in a single march. 

The last camp-fire in these pleasant surroundings was unique. It 
was held at the farthest outpost of the camp, where the party, now 
reduced in numbers, was invited by some of the ladies to share the 
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SIERRA CLUB PARTY ON THE WAY TO DRAWBRIDGE PEAK 
Photograph by Ansel E. Adams 
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wonderful view from their own camp-site. Here a promontory, 
almost an island, extends out from the shore of Lake Adolphus. The 
storm of the last few days had suddenly cleared, leaving the waters 
of the lake beautifully calm. In them, throughout the long twilight 
were reflected the lofty peaks of Robson and Whitehorn with their 
ever-changing fleecy cloud-mantles. Two huge camp-fires burned 
cheerfully. Our violinist went up the shore a short distance to a 
vantage-point from which his music was more wonderful than ever. 
The thoughts of many of the party turned naturally on this occasion 
to the kindly sympathetic leader who has planned and led all of the 
Sierra Club’s twenty-seven outings and to what he has done for the 
club, and through it for all lovers of the great outdoors. 

It is well that a man of William E. Colby’s character appears 
from time to time to lead unselfishly the struggle for finer and better 
appreciation of the value of God’s handiwork. The results of this 
leadership are accomplished so quietly that it is perhaps not fully 
appreciated. But, as of the noted architect, it may be said “If thou 
seekest his monument, look about.” It is beyond the scope of this 
article to enumerate his achievements, but without his efforts our 
system of parks and forests would not be what it now is, nor would 
there be the great public appreciation of these wonders. What in- 
spiration he has brought to so many lives! Best of all, his work will 
continue to bring inspiration to the lives of generations yet to come, 
although they may not fully appreciate to whom they owe the debt. 
It is little wonder, then, that as he stood in the glow of that camp-fire 
on the shore of Lake Adolphus, one after another of the party spon- 
taneously voiced appreciation of the service he has rendered. These 
sentiments were further expressed at the next and last camp-fire 
when, the party once more united, farewells were said, and the good- 
fellowship was voiced in songs lasting far into the night. 

From this final camp some of our friends went east, rather than 
west, among them Hans and Heinie, who were returning to Jasper. 
At the railroad station suitcases and hand-bags were rescued from 
a box-car and marvelous changes of costume were soon effected. 
Before the arrival of the train, bedding and dunnage were unpacked 
and strewn along the track in an effort to dry them before the long 
journey to California. It looked for all the world like a “hobo” 
camp, such as one sometimes sees along the Sacramento River. 

The train trip of more than twenty-four hours to Prince Rupert 
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was broken by a stop at the Indian Village of Kitwanga. By the 
time we reached Prince Rupert the appearance and the manners of 
the party were completely altered from the shaggy roughness of the 
wilderness, although perhaps they did not yet reflect all the amenities 
of civilization. When we embarked on the steamer “Prince George,” 
our photographer friend stowed his cameras away and held the atten- 
tion of everyone on board with wonderful piano concerts. The trip 
through the Inside Passage was made in rain, but the spirit of com- 
radery which pervaded that passenger-list was unaffected by any 
matter so trifling as weather. At Vancouver wonderful purchases of 
coats, sweaters, and chinaware were made in the brief period before 
the departure of the special train awaiting us. 

With many regrets we left some of our friends at their homes in 
the Northwest. Our friend from Portland was called at 3:25 a.m., 
although his train did not arrive at his station until 5:25 a.m., 
whereupon he promptly accused our friend from Texas, who had left 
us at Seattle, of bribing the porter. Thus, he is still being reminded 
by correspondence of his mistake in calling a climbing party at Ton- 
quin Valley at an unseemly hour. 

We are back in our homes, but this trip is lived over whenever two 
members of the party meet. Someone described it as one of the best 
of all of our outings, and the very best one to think back upon. I 
suspect that she made this reference to retrospection because in so 
doing she could omit the mosquitoes and horseflies. You will note 
that I have also omitted them. I prefer to do so, but notwithstanding 
such minor discomforts, and like many another member of the party, 
“I’m going back.” 
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ASCENT OF MOUNT ROBSON—1928 
By Marton MonTGOMERY 
~ 


HILE the first spring avalanches were thundering down the 

slopes of Mount Robson in 1928, a group of eager Sierrans 
sat in the club office in San Francisco pondering many things. Chief 
among them was the conquest, by hook or crook, ice-axe or alpen- 
stock, of that peak highest in the Canadian Rockies, unscaled since 
1924. 

It was decided to make the attempt from the southwest, although 
during the previous summer the Mountaineers of Seattle had found 
the route blocked at an altitude of 9500 feet by the precipitous, un- 
broken character of the ice-wall. Notices were sent out to prospec- 
tive climbers giving important directions as to ice-axes, ropes, hob- 
nails, and calks. It was recommended that all climbers prepare for 
the cold by bringing “red woolens” and by sleeping with feet in the 
frigidaire during the entire month of June. The greatest move of 
the committee, in the light of subsequent events, was the choice of 
Hans Fuhrer as guide, for, as events turned out, his brilliant exploit 
in scaling the ice-wall made our ascent possible. 

The Robson climb is one which, for a score of summers, has chal- 
lenged mountaineers. There are many aspects which distinguish the 
mountain: the bold character of its outline, especially when seen 
from north and east, its commanding situation above the surround- 
ing country, and the glaciers which crown it and sweep down like 
immense ermine bands. It is well called the “Monarch of the 
Rockies.” Conrad Kain, the famed leader of the first ascent, in 
1913, and of several later climbs, spoke of his climb as “one of the 
most dangerous expeditions” he had made, attributing the difficulty 
to “snow and ice, stone avalanches, and treacherous weather.”’* 

In 1907 Dr. A. P. Coleman, later president of the Alpine Club of 
Canada, organized the first attack. The south face having foiled his 
effort, he tried the east face in 1908, and was again unsuccessful.¢ A 
third attempt, by Kinney and Phillips, was made over the north- 

*Kain's vivid account of the first ascent appeared in the Canadian Alpine Journal, 


vol. vi, 1914 and 1915, pp. 19-28. 
t Canadian Alpine Journal, vol. i, no. 2, 1908, pp. 314-317; vol. ii, no. 1, 1909, Pp. I-9. 
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west and west faces in 1909. They turned back just below the sum- 
mit dome in mist and snow.* Distinguished members of the Alpine 
Club of England, with their guide, were turned back that same 
year.t 

Finally, in 1913, came success, to members of the Alpine Club of 
Canada: Mr. W. W. Foster and Mr. A. H. MacCarthy, led by Con- 
rad Kain, prince of guides. Starting from a camp on the Extin- 
guisher, the conical rock-mass projecting above the Robson Glacier, 
they crossed the upper reaches of the glacier and approached the 
east face by way of the Dome. The ascent of the east wall above the 
bergschrund, partly on rocks glazed with ice, mainly on steep ice- 
slopes, was a feat of genius. Danger from avalanches was ever pres- 
ent. The shoulder of the southeast ridge once gained, the way to the 
summit presented no real difficulties until the way seemed barred by 
terraced walls of snow. A steep, narrow couloir was at last found 
leading to the next terrace. At 5:30 they stood on the summit, look- 
ing out on “eight to nine thousand square miles of wonderful alpine 
territory.” 

In descending, Conrad Kain hoped to cross the glacier and reach 
the south face of the mountain, but he was forced, by the sheer pre- 
cipice of the ice-wall, to keep to the east side, descending partly over 
the rocks and bivouacking at 9000 feet. The following day, after 
traversing a hanging glacier, the party reached the southwest aréte, 
and from there descended to Kinney Lake. 

The second complete ascent of Mount Robson was made under 
less favorable weather conditions, in 1922, by Windsor B. Putnam 
and Jack Hargreaves. They followed the southwest aréte almost 
the entire distance, even beyond the upper ice-wall of the glacier.t 

Thus the mountain has been climbed from two directions, and 
partially ascended by the west face (Kinney and Phillips) and by 
the west aréte (Darling, Prouty, and Schauffelberger, who in 1913 
faced a sudden storm and were forced to turn back when within four 
hundred feet of the top) .§ 


*“To the Top of Mount Robson,” told by Kinney and Phillips, in Canadian Alpine 
Journal, vol. ii, no. 2, 1910, pp. 21-44; see, also, “‘A Climber’s Guide to the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Canada,”” by Howard Palmer and J. Monroe Thorington, 1921, p. 162. 

+ “‘An Expedition to Mount Robson,” by A. L. Mumm, in Canadian Alpine Journal, 
vol. ii, no. 2, 1910, pp. 1-20; see, also, vol. iv, 1912, p. 2. 

t“Mount Robson—1922,”" by Windsor B. Putnam, in Canadian Alpine Journal, vol. 
xiii, 1923, Pp. 39-52. 

§ “First Attempt on Robson by the West Aréte,” by B. S. Darling, in Canadian Alpine 
Journal, vol. vi, 1914 and 1915, pp. 29-36. 
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NORTH FACE OF MOUNT ROBSON AND BERG LAKE 


Photograph by Walter L. Huber 
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The year 1924 was unequaled before or since in successful attacks 
on the summit. The Canadian Alpine Club was then camping in 
Robson Pass. Three expeditions, fifteen persons in all, were led by 
Conrad Kain, while a fourth expedition, numbering six members, 
was piloted by two guides. Among the number that ascended that 
year were six women. All the trips were made over the southwest 
ridge to the glacier.* 

In the afternoon of July 21, 1928, fifteen climbers left the Sierra 
Club camp near Denison and Brittain’s ranch in the valley of the 
Grand Fork, bound for Mount Robson, with Hans and Heinie 
Fuhrer and Joe Saladana as guides. The mountain which, earlier 
in the day, had cleared away its cloud-banks and exposed the shin- 
ing upper reaches of glacier and summit, was now covered with 
light clouds of smoky formation. 

Carrying a three-day food supply and enough bedding for com- 
fortable sleeping at high camp, we found the heat of the valley in- 
tense, and were glad to get cool whiffs of wind from the churned 
waters of the Grand Fork as the trail approached its bank. 

Evening found us comfortably camped at the upper end of Kinney 
Lake, some refreshed by a dip in the chilly water, all invigorated by 
the first sample of Heinie’s cookery. As we sat around camp-fire 
making free use of adhesive tape to darn rents, Hans regaled us 
with stories of the Columbia ice-field. The night was clear, with 
only a few scattered and forlorn wisps of cloud. 

The following morning about eight o’clock we retraced our way 
along the trail for a half-mile and began the ascent by the couloir of 
the southwest face, soon abandoning a rocky gully for the wooded 
slope on the right, where we found a blazed and easily distinguish- 
able trail. Some 2500 feet above Kinney Lake the timber thins out. 
Here a small group with Hans and Heinie tackled the first rock 
chimney, made short work of it, and hurried on to the last stand of 
the timber, where we added firewood to our loads and progressed 
slowly to the crest of the great southwest aréte. High camp was 
made on a ledge just below the lower ice-wall. 

Here we were joined by the rest of the party, who had stopped 
for a meal at the timber-line cache, saving the packed rations for the 
possible lean days to come. Dinner was cooked with a minimum of 


*“First Ascent of Mount Robson by Lady Members,” by Phyllis Munday, in 
Canadian Alpine Journal, vol. xiv, 1924, pp. 68-74; see, also, p. 150. 
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firewood in a hole between rocks. More than one ice-axe still bears 
the charred traces of serving as kettle-bar. Our water supply came 
from a tongue of avalanche snow thrown off by the glacier into a 
couloir not two hundred feet from the ridge. 

There was no camp-fire. We sat watching the blue haze in the 
darkening valleys, the shadows on the Rainbow ridges, and the 
glow on the more distant Selwyn Range. Behind us rose the shadowy 
form of the “Black Pyramid” and the glacier-hung mass of the 
mountain. 

Having leveled off bedroom, piled up rock walls for wind shelter, 
and paved our sleeping-quarters with small rock bits, we rolled into 
our sleeping-bags. Twilight still hung in the sky, and a pink glow 
rose above the far horizon, fading imperceptibly into the blue. And 
now began the night frolic of the glacier. Crashing, thundering, 
breaking with a boom, immense ice-blocks passed off into the depths 
below. 

The call was at 1:30. Going for water we found the stream al- 
most obscured by chunks of avalanche ice. It was not light enough 
to start until 3:15, when we set out, roping up on account of the 
size of the party. In addition to the three guides, the party consisted 
of Clyde, Robinson, Breed, Woods, Horsfall, Kehrlein, Clarke, 
Marschke, Bacon, Whittemore, Olmsted, and the writer. Each of 
the guides had three on a rope. Norman Clyde had volunteered to 
lead the fourth rope. After crossing speedily a ledge open to ice bom- 
bardment from above, we climbed with few stops for some 1500 
feet, reaching the summit of the “Black Pyramid” (the apex of the 
southwest ridges) about 7 o’clock. We were now face to face, in clear 
weather, with the upper ice-wall of the glacier, and separated from 
it only by a long snow-slope which narrows, where the bulk of the 
southwest ridge joins the mountain, into a steep hogback. This 
passage negotiated, we stood on firm rock ledges. To the left a nar- 
row but steep couloir, with a vertical ice-slope at the top, barred the 
way. Further approach by the southwest aréte was thus cut off. On 
the right the ledges ran out into the ice-wall which overhung the 
tremendously steep couloir of the south face. Before us towered the 
wall, rising nearly unbroken. 

The only crack which looked hopeful, explored by Hans, was 
found to be overhung at its upper end by beetling ice-blocks. To go 
farther seemed out of the question. Then a surprising thing hap- 
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pened. After an earnest consultation with Heinie in their native 
tongue, Hans walked out on the rock ledge and began cutting steps 
diagonally upward and to the right in the icy mass which bulged out 
over the couloir. Furiously the ice-chips flew. In a tiny depression 
crouched Norman Clyde and Heinie, by turns holding the rope at- 
tached to Hans, who was now above us and well out over the couloir. 
Sometimes after cutting a handhold he would grasp it and cut the 
next step with his free hand. 

Twice while he was going up there was a splitting, cracking 
sound in the ice-mass. When an hour had passed we heard a shout, 
and those watching from the rocks farther around to the left could 
see that he had anchored his axe and looped the rope around it. 
Heinie then followed, apparently with difficulty, while Clyde held 
the lower end of the rope. By this time some heads were shaking. It 
looked almost foolhardy. The weather was perfect except for the 
softness of the snow. Joe Saladana, who had been twice to the top, 
was polite but unenthusiastic about ascending, believing that in a 
week sufficient melting would take place to make possible a climb 
over the rocks by the route he had taken in 1924. The first attempt 
made by Clyde, stiff from his awkward position in holding onto the 
rope and hampered by his axe, was unsuccessful. Several tries were 
made and abandoned. Don Woods, a member of the Mazama Club, 
was next. Tying his axe to his belt and wisely confiding his fate to 
the rope, he scaled the difficult forty feet in good time. He was fol- 
lowed by Clyde. I had the next chance, and, encouraged by their 
success, found it exhilarating and not too difficult. It was now about 
10:30. The guides thought that a larger group could not reach the 
summit and get off the ice before dark. It was a sad moment when 
orders were given to that effect, and the rope was hauled up. Hans’ 
yodel was answered by a generous shout of farewell from the rocks 
below. 

The ice-wall measured from base to top over two hundred feet. 
Near the top was an extremely steep pitch. When all five were safely 
resting in the saddle, our happiness was made perfect by sardines— 
and cigarettes for Heinie. 

The route now lay over the glacier, diagonally up a long snow- 
stretch. Beyond this an ice-slope, apparently the upper side of a 
large crevasse, rose at an angle of forty-five degrees or more. A 
snow-bridge spanned the crevasse beyond, and on this we crossed 
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under chilly green walls hung with elephants’ trunks and some less 
forbidding icicles. About three hundred feet from the summit the 
way seemed to be blocked by the fantastic snow-ledges, famous for 
their beauty, hung with gleaming icicles. The southeast aréte ap- 
peared not feasible, but by working around the base of a wall to the . 
left, Hans discovered a chimney nearly vertical in parts where steps 
could be cut. This was the most difficult part of the climb next to 
the surmounting of the ice-wall, calling for some steadiness and 
nerve. 

A long ridge culminating in a series of domes, joined by narrow 
snow-bridges, led us to the summit. Each dome had a snow-cornice 
curved under like a mushroom on the north side, where the mountain 
falls off toward Berg Lake. Mile on mile stretched the ranges, ser- 
rated and smooth peaks, slopes barren and snow-covered, all melting 
into each other and paling before the upraised ice-cap of Robson and 
the glaciers set on the Robson massif. 

All too soon we were compelled to turn our thoughts back to the 
ice-wall. It was 3:15. We hastily emptied a tin of sardines, and 
consumed quantities of raisins. With Heinie leading, we took the 
same route on the descent and with no mishap reached the top of the 
wall before 8 o’clock. Another snatch of food, and we were ready 
for the ordeal. The first hundred and twenty feet were safely passed. 
On the last stretch Heinie dropped out of sight, but we could hear 
him cutting freshly the melted steps and shouting at intervals for a 
“little more slack.” Going down was great fun for us, though the 
rope was not anchored at the lower end this time. But the sun had 
set, and the shadows were gathering on the south face when Hans 
started down. He looped his rope around an ice hummock. The 
doubled rope brought him barely to the top of the worst pitch. In 
jerking loose the rope, which stuck, and came loose suddenly, he got 
the weight of it on his chest and was very nearly carried off his bal- 
ance. Hearing him cry “Oh! Oh! Oh!” we were sick with fright 
until the sound of chipping began. How he got safely over the bulge 
is still a mystery, but the thrill of joy with which we saw him stand- 
ing safe on the rocks will never be forgotten. 

We lost no time in starting on. Before long darkness overtook us. 
A thousand feet of descent seemed preferable to bivouacking; so we 
kept on. It was Heinie’s unerring mountain sense that brought us 
from one chimney to another down the Black Pyramid. We slid, 
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jumped to uncertain landings, skidded, and rolled. Two feeble 
flashlights aided and deluded us by turns. Far below a bright blaze 
marked our camp on the ridge. A moment’s pause for reconnoiter- 
ing found at least one of the five, sleeping more or less soundly, 
awakened by a jerk of the rope. Finally, at 12:45, we stumbled 
into High Camp. An excellent soup, brewed by Bill Horsfall and 
Ernst Bacon, revived us. To our amazement, chunks of wood were 
being brought out of the darkness and heaped on the fire by Joe 
Saladana. He and Johnnie Olmsted had appointed themselves the 
timber-line express that day. What greater act of kindness and 
sportsmanship can be imagined ? 

If any avalanche passed our way that night, I, for one, knew 
nothing of it. 

In the morning, donning packs once more, we descended to Kin- 
ney Lake by way of the timber-line camp. Here we spent a lazy 
afternoon and evening. The following day we took the trail for 
the first time through the Valley of the Thousand Falls to Berg 
Lake, Robson Pass, and the Sierra Club camp on Lake Adolphus. 
Looking back from camp at the abrupt north face of Mount Rob- 
son, it scarcely seemed possible that we had stood on that forbidding 


summit. 








THE ASCENT OF MOUNT EDITH CAVELL 
By Bestor RoBrInson 
- 


HETHER it was the lure of the name, awakening wartime 

emotions, or whether it was the restlessness produced by three 
days of train travel that impelled us, we do not know. At all events, 
during the last day of the journey to Jasper eight of us gathered to- 
gether a few odds and ends of grub and equipment and, with exuber- 
ant enthusiasm and soft muscles, planned to ascend Mount Edith 
Cavell while the main body of the party would be dancing at Jasper 
and journeying into the Tonquin. 

Leaving the busses at View Point on the Edith Cavell road, we con- 
toured at timber-line on the southerly side of the Astoria River cafion 
around the mighty matrix of the peak we hoped to ascend. The route 
lay alternately over foot-deep soggy moss, a new experience to Sier- 
rans, and across long rock-slides of loose talus which clattered and 
slid at every step. After five hours of hiking oncoming darkness and 
soft muscles (except Norman Clyde’s, of course) forced us to seek 
a place for base camp. We looked in vain for a level glacial bench, 
and reconnoitered for some time before we found a satisfactory slope, 
steep but moss-covered, beside a glacial-fed freshet at the last stand 
of scrubby spruce. 

This first night was an ideal introduction to the Canadian Rockies. 
Two thousand feet below roared the Astoria River. From above, the 
rugged crags of the northwest shoulder of Edith Cavell frowned 
upon us and at times sent booming avalanches to the talus-slopes at 
either side. Far across the cafion lay the commanding peaks of 
Throne and Oldhorn, and farther in the distance, silhouetted against 
the sky, were the glacier-clad summits of Mount Fraser and the 
Ramparts. And then to sleep on deep moss and blooming heather— 
what could be more glorious ? 

Next day—up Cavell. Through a chimney in the shoulder above 
us, along a goat trail contouring to the right, we came upon the brink 
of an immense glacial cirque with crumbling walls of red quartzite. 
We forgot the beauty of the scenery in our attempt to ascertain which 
of two peaks now visible was the real object of our ambitions. Breed 
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and the writer harked back to their Navy training and started tak- 
ing compass-bearings on every object in view, Clyde looked around 
with the eye of a trained mountaineer, Rusty used her feminine in- 
tuition, and, finally, all methods pointing to the same conclusion, we 
swung up the northwest shoulder along the rim of the glacial cirque 
and found ourselves on a knife-edge that formed a saddle to the 
north of the summit and approximately a thousand feet below it. 

Far below on the left, we could see the Ghost Glacier, with arms 
outspread ready to receive into its icy embrace any climber whose 
foot might slip; on the other side, at an almost equal distance below 
us, was the talus-covered bottom of the cirque we had skirted; ahead, 
we were confronted with a thousand feet of steep, crumbling knife- 
edge. To add to our feelings at the contemplation of this scene, a 
cutting cross-wind was whipping through the saddle. 

Half-way up the knife-edge the harder quartzite gave way to a 
soft crumbly shale. The absence of safe handholds and footholds 
forced the abandonment of this route. Our Mazama friends, Don 
Woods and Ed Hughes, without hesitation swung out onto a sixty- 
degree slope of ice and snow which terminated in a sheer drop onto 
the Ghest Glacier. We Sierrans, unaccustomed to snow, attempted 
to scale the rock-slopes at the right, using ropes as a precaution; but 
finding this course impossible, we timidly followed our Mazamas 
onto the ice, sinking our ice-axes and crampons deep into cut steps. 
The Sierrans, who had laughed at the Mazamas on the ticklish rock- 
work, were now the recipients of well-deserved humorous comments. 

So in this fashion we all got to the summit—Rusty Montgomery, 
Norman Clyde, Don Woods, Ed Hughes, Oliver Kehrlein, Jr., John 
Olmsted, Bill Horsfall, Horace Breed, and the writer. 

Returning, we made our way down into the glacial cirque that we 
had skirted on the ascent, and, contouring below the shoulder that 
we had previously surmounted, found easy going across sheep-pas- 
tures and along goat-trails back to camp. 

The trip the next day, in which we passed through a snow-storm, 
forded the raging Astoria, followed animal trails across swamps, 
creeped up on grazing elk and caribou, wandered over flower-covered 
alpine meadows, and finally arrived at the base-camp of the Sierra 
Club in Tonquin Valley, tired and hungry and long after dark, was 
a fitting sequel to our maiden climb in the Canadian Rockies. 











THE SIERRA CLUB ASCENT OF MOUNT GEIKIE 
By NorMAN CLYDE 
. 












EW mountains in North America compare in rugged majesty 
with the Ramparts of Jasper Park in the Canadian Rockies, 
a series of great jagged peaks, some eight miles in length, rising 
sheer for thousands of feet above the Tonquin Valley, a spacious, 
verdant basin containing several extensive lakes. In only one place 
can this formidable wall be crossed with facility. All of the higher 
mountains are virtually unscalable from the Tonquin Valley and 
most of them are difficult of ascent even on their more vulnerable 
southern faces. Several, in fact, are as yet unclimbed. 

In scenic beauty they form an unforgettable picture. Springing 
abruptly from the valley floor, they tower four thousand feet above 
it in precipitous turrets and spires. Hanging glaciers cling to re- 
cesses in their flanks and from time to time is heard the reéchoing 
crash of avalanches leaping down their craggy fronts. Whether 
wreathed in storm-clouds or standing sharply silhouetted against the 
blue sky, they ever form a fascinating and sublime spectacle. 

To alpinists, however, mountains are more than a spectacle. For 
such there seems always to issue from their summits a challenge to 
scale them. Therefore, after several preliminary ascents in the 
group, the Sierra Club made preparations for Mount Geikie, the 
highest of the Ramparts. It was known to be a difficult climb, and 
that only three or four parties had as yet succeeded in reaching its 
summit, 10,854 feet above sea-level. 

Arriving from various directions, a party of nine met at Geikie 
Meadow, a short distance southwest of the mountain. The roll-call 
was as follows: Marion Montgomery, Horace H. Breed, Ed J. 
Hughes, Oliver Kehrlein, Jr., John Olmsted, Bestor Robinson, Don 
M. Woods, Norman Clyde, and the guide, Hans Fuhrer. The out- 
look from camp was inspiring. To the north rose Barbican Peak; to 
the northeast the furrowed face of Mount Geikie. To the southeast, 
across the timbered valley of the Fraser River, rose the austerely 
symmetrical form of Postern Mountain, and to the right of it were 
other almost equally impressive peaks. From their upper cirques 
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MOUNT GEIKII 
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and down their cafions flowed glaciers, deeply scored with crevasses 
over a large part of their surfaces, which in places broke away in 
vertical ice-falls. The meadow itself was a pleasant spot—an un- 
dulating grassy area sprinkled with alpine flowers. 

Shortly after dawn on the following morning we were on our way. 
Pressing up a steep slope, we gained an open ridge dotted with thick- 
ets of alpine fir. This we followed until abreast of The Inkwell (a 
circular lake with water of a peculiar inky blue), where we turned 
sharply to the left and kept to the contour along the slope above it, 
crossing a stretch of talus to the base of a large snow-filled couloir 
that comes down to the right of Mount Geikie. Up this couloir we 
began to trudge, but after rising a few hundred feet we paused for a 
short time. The outlook from the narrow chute was magnificent. 
Level rays of morning sunshine streamed across the peaks beyond 
the valley to the south, rapidly dispelling the dark shadows that lin- 
gered on their western slopes. In the placid depths of The Inkwell 
there was a perfect reflection of the elongated pyramidal form of 
Postern Mountain. 

After continuing up the steep acclivity for several hundred feet 
more, we swung to the left and began to work our way up a rocky 
slope—the first step of a rock-climb which for variety probably has 
few peers in the Rockies. Presently we roped together in two groups 
of four and five, respectively, the first led by Hans. Having sur- 
mounted about five hundred feet of broken shelves, we came to the 
base of a chimney in which considerable care had to be exercised 
both on account of loose rock and on account of the comparative lack 
of holds in its upper portion. Once this was passed, we edged along 
a somewhat embarrassing ledge and hoisted ourselves over a short 
vertical pitch. Presently we came to a strip of smooth shelving rock 
with nothing but occasional protuberances for holds. Up this we 
gingerly picked our way and walked out on a horizontal shelf lead- 
ing to the left. This we followed in its devious course along reced- 
ing, cirque-like cavities and advancing ridges. Below, the mountain 
dropped away sheer for hundreds of feet and occasionally the ledge 
was very narrow. It was, however, spectacular rather than hazard- 
ous mountaineering. 

After reaching the end of the shelf we began to thread our way up 
a series of couloirs so numerous that they seemed almost a maze. 
Although the climbing was not unusually difficult, the abundance 
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of loose rock and insecure holds demanded caution. Eventually, as 
we rounded a shoulder, we came within view of the summit towering 
a thousand feet above us, almost within our grasp. 

The weather was changing, however. Earlier in the day the sky 
had been clear, but now it was rapidly filling with threatening 
clouds. So we urged ourselves on with all speed up steep snow-slopes 
and over rocky pitches. Reaching the final aréte we picked our way 
along it to the summit, a narrow point covered by a mound of snow. 
The wind was whipping snowflakes around it and the clouds hung 
low. Far beneath us the Tonquin Valley shone dimly through flying 
vapor, while in the distance, in every direction, loomed lofty snow- 
clad mountains. 

After a brief pause we began the descent. Although no special 
difficulties were encountered, our progress was somewhat slower than 
we had anticipated. Darkness overtook us by the time we reached 
the snow-filled couloir. Slowly we groped our way down it, then on 
across the talus and past The Inkwell to timber-line. Camp was 
still several miles distant, and it was already midnight. After going 
a little farther the party divided, several preferring to go on to camp, 
the others to sit by a fire until dawn, a matter of only about two 
hours. All were again in camp before sunrise. It had been a long, 
strenuous climb and one requiring more than ordinary care, but well 
worth the effort. 
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UP MOUNT WHITEHORN 
By LowEtt WHITTEMORE 
7 


NE mile to the south of Mount Phillips rears Mount White- 

horn, its eternal peak continually repulsing the clouds and try- 
ing to equal its tallest and largest brother across the Valley of a 
Thousand Falls, Mount Robson. On a fine clear day the glittering 
peak of Whitehorn invites the mountaineer; when cloudy, its mystery 
allures the adventurous. 

On such a cloudy afternoon on August rst, six of us started from 
Lake Adolphus. The party comprised Miss Marion Mentgomery, 
Norman Clyde, John Olmsted, Lowell Whittemore, and the two 
guides, Hans and Henry Fuhrer. Following the trail along Berg 
Lake we reached a camp-site at supper-time just above Emperor 
Falls. Supper was eaten amid constant showers, and then each, with 
some doubts as to the prospect of climbing on the morrow, took 
refuge in his hastily arranged sleeping-bag. 

Three o’clock in the morning saw us preparing breakfast. Al- 
though the sky was thick with clouds, and Whitehorn was securely 
hidden from sight, we decided to attempt the climb. Our bed-rolls and 
some food were cached close to the trail, to be picked up by the pack- 
train and taken to Kinney Lake; then Hans led us through the wet 
brush toward our goal. We climbed over the end of a ridge extend- 
ing southward from Whitehorn and east to the River of a Thousand 
Falls, and then made our way across a terminal moraine to the gla- 
cier. Its gradual icy slope made the going easy until we reached 
certain peculiar formations of snow. Twice we were forced by cul- 
de-sacs to retrace our footsteps. At times overhanging walls of snow 
many feet high hedged us in. However, by keeping as close to the 
precipitous east wall of the mountain as safety from falling rock 
would permit, we escaped from this snowy maze. 

Steady trudging brought our party at about nine o’clock to a rocky 
col directly north of Whitehorn. We descended the western slope of 
the saddle for about five hundred feet, and then rounded a steep 
rocky shoulder. From this point our guides led us upward and 
southward toward an aréte which was disclosed through a break in 
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the clouds. This route to the exposed point takes a slanting course 
over a large glacier descending directly from the peak. Near the top 
the snow and ice stand almost perpendicular. In some places ice- 
steps were very helpful, in others crevasses had to be carefully 
avoided. 

As soon as the aréte was reached we started climbing upward at a 
sharp angle. The rocks, while extremely loose and causing arduous 
climbing, were a pleasing change from the snow and ice. We kept 
to the northern side of the aréte, and when almost at the summit en- 
countered a cliff which gave us trouble. Fog and snow chilled our 
cold hands as we grasped the rocks. But, in spite of difficulties, the 
guides soon had us over this obstacle, and we made short work of 
the remaining distance, reaching the top at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. As the peak was covered with snow, no cairn revealed itself 
to our search; so we built one just below the crest and deposited a 
can with our names. A short scattering of the ever-present clouds 
proved that we were on the true summit, and also revealed a most 
wonderful vista of the surrounding glaciers and mountains. 

Because of the late hour, we had no time to lose; so after a brief 
rest we began the descent. We avoided the steep cliff by bearing to 
the south of the rocky ridge and clambering down a narrow chimney. 
We decided to continue southward all the way instead of leaving the 
aréte and returning iti a northerly direction to the saddle and thence 
to Emperor Falls. In so doing we intended to go directly to Kinney 
Lake and thus save time. But defeat met us at every turn on this 
route. We were first stopped at an ice-wall, where a large waterfall 
prevented all progress. We went back and up over the ice-wall, and 
then continued on across a rocky ridge which extended to the south- 
west of Whitehorn. Steep cliffs on the other side again delayed us. 
It was nine o’clock when darkness stopped farther progress. Luckily 
we found a small patch of scrub oak which supplied wood for a fire. 
Tea and a can of beef, the last of our food, made a scanty meal. 
Huddled around the fire, we dozed, once in a while getting up to re- 
plenish the wood-pile. A bright moon and a clearing sky were our 
only blankets. 

At 4:30 A.M. there was light enough to enable us to continue the 
descent. Still we met with defeat. A steep cliff at the bottom of the 
route, which had appeared very promising, made us retrace our steps 
to our night’s bivouac. We had been traveling in a southeasterly 
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WHITEHORN FROM THE FOOT OF ROBSON GLACIER 
Photograph by Walter L. Huber 
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direction; we now went westward and down to a lateral moraine. 
This route brought us to one of several glaciers which have, as their 
sources, Mount Whitehorn on the east, Mount Phillips on the north, 
and Mount Longstaff on the west. All these glaciers culminate in a 
stream which eventually finds its way into Kinney Lake. Medial 
moraines were visible on our left as we hiked northward. We had 
by this time decided that the longest way round was the shortest way 
home, so we headed for the saddle. Empty stomachs made it weary 
hiking. 

When, at length, we reached the col, it was a happy party, for we 
knew that our troubles were at an end. The long downward slope 
was attacked with new vigor and we reached Emperor Falls at eleven 
o’clock, just thirty-one hours after leaving them. Weary but happy, 
we reached Denison and Brittain Ranch in time for supper with the 
main outing party. 














A SHORT HISTORICAL SKETCH OF JASPER 
PARK REGION 


By F. W. Howay, LL.B., F.R.S.C. 
> 


HE first white person to see any of the waters that flow from 

Jasper Park was that uneducated, energetic, quarrelsome, but 
adventurous fur-trader, Peter Pond. His map—a strange creation— 
shows the Athabaska, which he calls the “Great River Araubaska.” 
Where the Athabaska enters the lake he has a legend: “P. P. win- 
ter’d 1778 to 1784.”” From that time en derouine traders and wan- 
dering trappers occasionally visited the river and gradually made 
their way to its upper waters; but the vicinity of Jasper Park was 
not occupied by a permanent post until after the discovery of the 
Athabaska Pass. 

The story of that discovery brings before us one of the greatest 
explorers of this continent—David Thompson. He had in 1807 at 
last found his way across the Rocky Mountains by the North Sas- 
katchewan, Howse Pass, and Blaeberry Creek. His advent brought 
firearms to the Kootenays. The results were soon evident. No longer 
did those Indians cower in the recesses of the foothills awaiting a 
chance to cut off a stray buffalo or even a stray Blackfoot. Equipped 
with their new weapons, they went boldly forth upon the plains ready 
to meet and do battle with either buffalo or Blackfoot. The Piegans, 
a tribe of the Blackfoot confederacy, resolved to prevent further sup- 
plies of arms from reaching their hereditary enemies; and, in conse- 
quence, when Thompson, in the winter of 1810, attempted to pass 
by his old route he found it barred by these angry Indians. Not dis- 
heartened, though it was the month of December, he determined to 
essay the defiles of the Athabaska, of whose existence he had prob- 
ably heard some vague rumor. Franchére says that J. Henry really 
discovered the pass, and Alexander Henry speaks of Nipissing 
Indians and freemen who had used it; but even if that be so, 
Thompson was the first man to make it known. In January, 1811, 
Thompson crossed the height of land, suffering great hardships, and 
descended Wood River to the Boat Encampment, at the Big Bend of 
the Columbia. 
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At that time the only evidence of previous visitors was an old and 
deserted cabin on an island in Brulé Lake. There was no trading- 
post in Jasper Park, though William Henry had a camp somewhere 
near the site of the later Henry House. In the spring of 1812 Thomp- 
son returned from the Columbia, bringing with him the proceeds of 
the winter’s trading, about five tons of furs—the first shipment 
through the Athabaska Pass. On May 11, 1812, he reached William 
Henry’s House (Henry House) at the confluence of the Miette and 
the Athabaska. It is not known exactly when that post was built, 
but it would likely be some time in the preceding summer. William 
Henry had in September, 1811, followed Thompson’s footsteps over 
the Athabaska Pass and down the Wood River. 

From 1812 onward the regular route to and from the Columbia 
region was by way of the Athabaska Pass. It is probable, however, 
that except in 1812, and possibly in 1813, no trading goods or furs 
were carried through the pass. The Nor’westers had in October, 
1813, obtained by purchase the whole of the Pacific Fur Company’s 
undertaking; and from that time the Columbia’s furs and goods 
went out and came in by ship from and to Astoria; and until 1826 
the New Caledonia furs and goods went out and in by Peace River. 
This left no heavy traffic for the Athabaska Pass, and therefore 
within three or four years after its discovery that route became con- 
fined to the transport of the express and passengers to and from the 
Columbia. Every year in May the express passed through, carrying 
out to York Factory or Norway House the reports, correspondence, 
accounts, and the returning employees; and in the following October 
it returned westward-bound with the ingoing mail and the new 
engagés. We have many accounts of the country left to us by these 
travelers and many descriptions of the difficulties of the transport. 
From them we shall cull a few glimpses of the conditions. 

Looking down the roll of these travelers we find many well-known 
names: David Thompson, in 1810, 1811, and 1812; Gabriel Fran- 
chére, in 1814; Ross Cox, in 1817; Alexander Ross, in 1825; Sir 
George Simpson, for forty years the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, in 1824 and 1825; Thomas Drummond, the naturalist of 
Franklin’s second expedition, in 1826; Edward Ermatinger, the fur- 
trader, and David Douglas, the botanist, in 1827; Father de Smet, 
the Jesuit missionary, Captain Henry J. Warre, of the Warre and 
Vavasour expedition, and Paul Kane, the artist, in 1846; Dr. James 
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Hector, of the Palliser exploring expedition, in 1859; the overland 
gold-seekers, in 1862; Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle, in 1863; Dr. 
W. F. Rae, in 1864; Sir Sandford Fleming and Walter Moberley, 
in 1872; Sir James Douglas, or plain James Douglas, as he then 
was, many times during many years; and a host of fur-traders, trap- 
pers, and miners. 

Jasper House, which has given its name to the locality, was at first 
situated at the northern end of Brulé Lake, an expansion of the 
Athabaska. It was built, probably, about 1813, and was called after 
Jasper Hawes, an old clerk of the North West Company, who was 
then in charge. It is sometimes called Jasper Haw’s and, also, Rocky 
Mountain House, though there were a number of posts that bore the 
latter appellation. In 1814, when Franchére and the returning As- 
torians journeyed through the pass, Henry House seems to have been 
temporarily abandoned, but Jasper House was flourishing. It is 
mentioned by all the travelers, but their opinions of it differ con- 
siderably. It was not at any time noted for its returns of beaver; the 
real importance of both Jasper House and Henry House was their 
support of the express route by the Athabaska Pass. At Jasper 
House canoes and horses were maintained for the assistance of the 
transmontane travel. Sometimes the horses from Jasper were sent 
into the pass beyond Henry House and up the Athabaska River as 
far as Campment d’Orignal; but both horses and canoes were used 
in the transport between Henry House and Jasper. 

The location of Jasper House was changed about 1827 or 1828 
from the northern end of Brulé Lake to the site opposite the mouth 
of Rocky River. Henry House seems to have remained at the conflu- 
ence of the Miette. Both of these posts rose and fell in importance. 
They were temporarily closed and reopened; but they continued to 
decrease as the communication with the west gradually shifted from 
land to water. Their changing importance was reflected in their 
buildings. For example, in 1814 Jasper was only a single log house; 
in 1846 Paul Kane, the artist, sketched it as a group of three log 
houses; in 1863 Milton and Cheadle refer to it as a whitewashed 
log house. Some travelers spoke of it as a charming collection of 
buildings in the Swiss chalet style; others described it as a ram- 
shackle affair. Perhaps each was true. Some travelers praised the 
fatness of its larder; others condemned it as being bare as Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard. There may have been a close relation between 
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BASTION PEAK AND MOAT LAKI 
Photograph by Ansel k. Adan 
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Photograph by Walter I. Huber 
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the larder and the description. If the larder were empty, Father de 


_ Smet may furnish a reason. He says that when he was in Jasper in 


1845 the fifty-four people and twenty dogs that constituted the whole 
population of the place consumed in twenty-six days twelve elk, two 
caribou, fifty bighorn sheep, two porcupines, two hundred and ten 
rabbits, one beaver, two muskrats, twenty-six geese, one hundred and 
fifteen ducks, twenty-two grouse, one eagle, and one owl, besides 
thirty to fifty whitefish and about twenty trout each day. And yet he 
records them as saying, “Life is hard in this place; the country is 
very poor; we are starving here.” 

At present nothing is known as to the exact date of the discovery 
of the Yellowhead Pass, through which the Miette flows to the Atha- 
baska. But it is believed that in 1826 the Hudson’s Bay Company 
sent for the first time the express from New Caledonia through by 
that route. George McDougall, who was in charge of the express in 
1827, returned in the autumn by that pass with a shipment of moose- 
skins to be used for leather; hence the name so often applied to the 
Yellowhead—Leather Pass. Each year thereafter Fort St. James 
and the other posts in New Caledonia received the leather for all 
their requirements—straps, lines, moccasins, bags, saddles, and 
horse equipment—by this route. Leather was the only freight ever 
carried through the Jasper region in the fur-trade days, with the ex- 
ception of the first two years. 

Alexander Caulfield Anderson points out the curious fact that in 
the valley of the Athabaska for a distance of thirty miles or more 
both above and below Jasper House the snow never accumulates. He 
says that in that favored spot there was constant grass; and that the 
large bands of horses formerly kept there by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany for the transport up the passes wintered there, fat, upon this 
natural pasture. He mentions that in September, 1835, he journeyed 
through the Yellowhead Pass to Jasper on foot, and that returning 
with a party of twenty-two men and some horses he reached Téte 
Jaune Cache on the 23d of October. After proceeding some distance 
he found the Fraser ice-bound, and was compelled to beat a hasty 
retreat to Jasper. The snow was only nine inches deep on the summit 
of the pass. Sufficient supplies not being available at Jasper, he con- 
tinued his retreat to Edmonton. Leaving some of the party there to 
follow in the spring, he, with copious supplies and dog-sledges to 
carry them, set out for Jasper, and thence over the pass to Fort St. 
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James. At the summit of the pass on the rst of January, 1836, there 
were eight feet of snow; but it was then melting fast and a warm 
rain was falling. 

From 1826 onward the travel through Jasper Park divided at 
Henry House—the express and passengers for the Columbia ascend- 
ing the Athabaska, and the leather, with the express and passengers 
for New Caledonia, taking the Yellowhead Pass up the Miette. 
Travelers by the latter route, crossing the imperceptible divide and 
skirting the base of Mount Robson, had in view the highest peak of 
the Canadian Rockies. It is not known when, how, by whom, or in 
whose honor that great cloud-capped peak was named. There are no 
journals at present extant to throw any light upon the puzzle; but 
doubtless many exist in the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Until those records see the light Mount Robson will conceal its own 
secret. 

The first time the name is found is in the “North West Passage by 
Land,” the very readable account of Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle’s 
voyage from the Atlantic to the Pacific. On 14th of July, 1863, they 


wrote: 

“On every side the snowy heads of mighty hills crowded 
round, whilst immediately behind us, a giant amongst 
giants, and immeasurably supreme, rose Robson’s Peak. 
This magnificent mountain is of conical form, glacier- 
clothed, and rugged. When we first caught sight of it, a 
shroud of mist partially enveloped the summit, but this 
presently rolled away, and we saw its upper portion 
dimmed by a necklace of light feathery clouds, beyond 
which its pointed apex of ice, glittering in the morning sun, 
shot up far into the blue heaven above, to a height of prob- 
ably 10,000 or 15,000 feet. It was a glorious sight, and 
one which the Shushwaps of the Cache assured us had 
rarely been seen by human eyes, the summit being gener- 
ally hidden by clouds.” 


It is believed that Milton and Cheadle did not give the name, but 
merely recorded its appellation as they heard it. This name is the 
only one mentioned by them between the foothills and Kamloops, 
except “Athabaska” and “Thompson’”—names which had been on 
the maps for years. And yet it is strange that when the overland 
gold-seekers passed that way in the previous year they do not record 
the name—Mount Robson. In Sellar’s manuscript journal, under 
date of August 26, 1862, they say: 
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), there “At 4 P.M. we passed Snow or Cloud Cap Mountain, 
which is the highest and finest on the whole of the Leather 





— Pass. It is 9000 feet above the level of the valley at its 
led on base, and the guide told us that out of twenty-nine times 
that he had passed it he had only seen the top once before 
scend- the time that we passed it, and as the day was very clear 
engers we could see the top quite plain.” 
Miette. And there we leave the puzzle for some one else to solve. 
le and The increased means of water communication with the Pacific 
pak of Coast slowly stifled the land travel across the continent. The Atha- 
) ee baska and Yellowhead passes lapsed into their original silence. Jas- 
we ae per House and Henry House mouldered into ruins. The well-beaten 
> but trails were obliterated. Ichabod! Ichabod! The glory of the old 
pany. | fur-trading days had departed. Forty years elapsed. Then the 
oe silence was broken. Came another and a different kind of traveler 
with new purposes and ideals—but that, as Kipling would say, is 
ge by another story. 
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CAMP-FIRES 


By Joun R. WHITE 
7 


T was at a camp beside the Kern River near the Tyndall Creek 

trail that leaping tongues of fire awakened memories of other 
camp-fires from Greece to Alaska and from Alaska to the Philip- 
pines. 

The last light was fading from the east wall of the cafion, and be- 
neath the red fir and lodgepole pine at the camp it was already dusk. 
Two “limits” of Kern rainbow had made supper for four Park Ser- 
vice men; the horses and mules were dim shapes along a picket line 
at the lower end of the camp; the fire threw its light upon the circle of 
trees, and the incense from cigarettes ahd pipes rose to mingle with 
the camp-fire smoke. It was that rare moment of rest and repletion 
which is the fitting close to the day of a mountaineer. 

And so the links of memory’s chain snapped slowly together until 
I saw through the haze of years and smoke other camp-fires—the 
world over. 

Which was my first camp-fire? I reject those of boyhood days in 
the Berkshire garden, when potatoes and carrots cooked in a can pro- 
duced a watery mess which served as a primary course in camp cook- 
ery. My first real camp-fire, the accompaniment of a hard day in the 
open, was within sight of Mount Olympus, somewhere near the Me- 
louna Pass in Greece, in the spring of 1897. 

There was a war—one of those little wars that periodically dis- 
tressed the Balkans. The Turks were advancing into Thessaly, and 
the Foreign Legion, in which I was a callow volunteer, and perhaps 
the junior member, had lain through a long day under shelter of a 
hill while Turkish shrapnel searched the air above and left white 
rings of smoke against the blue sky. Bullets pattered down at times 
and took occasional toll from the Legion; but welcome night at last 
closed in and little bivouac fires winked out across hill and plain. 
Yet that was hardly a camp-fire night, because suddenly there came 
orders to fall in, and the Legion began a retreat on Larissa which 
soon became a rout, and over which it were kinder to draw a veil. 

It was somewhere near Pharsala that the Legion camp-fires first 
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BENNINGTON GLACIER 
Photograph by Ansel E. Adams 
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ROBSON CIRQUE 
Photograph by Walter L. Huber 
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awakened in me that lust for the smell of wood-smoke at twilight 
which the years and camp-fires the world over have not yet sated. 
Those fires of the Pharsala hills and plains were real fires, over 
which we roasted whole sheep, together with turkeys, hens, and the 
lesser spoil of Greek villages. We had two Australian legionnaires 
who could skin a sheep in a few minutes and in as many more have 
it roasting on an improvised spit above the coals. In a circle around, 
like hungry dogs, we squatted or reclined, the smell of roasting meat 
further whetting appetites already sharpened by a canteen of rezinato 
crassi, or mavro crassi, probably exhumed from the garden of some 
Greek villager by Mike the Armenian—our prize forager. 

From the fat sheep turning on the spit there oozed dripping of a 
deliciousness unknown to those who have eaten only roast mutton 
from a plate; and under the savory unguent we would place our 
hardtack, previously moistened by immersion in a nearby stream. 
Such “bread and drippings” I have not tasted since; for not since 
then have my rations for days at a time been white goat’s-milk cheese 
and salty dried olives. We were meat-hungry warriors, and we satis- 
fied our hunger on those Greek sheep. 

That hardtack! Six or eight inches in diameter and an inch thick, 
and of a dark suspicious color, like dog biscuit. It took an hour or 
more soaking under a rock in a stream to make the cracker reason- 
ably soft. The biscuit was shipped to the front in open freight-cars, 
from which it was scooped with coal-shovels into the also open 
ration-carts. 

Then, after the meal, when cigarettes were rolled of flaky Greek 
tobacco, the voices of the Legion rose in songs of many nations. 
There was an Irishman who plaintively sang “The Wearing of the 
Green”; and the English countered with “Fighting with the Seventh 
Royal Fusiliers” or “The soldiers of the Queen”; or Mike the Ar- 
menian gave tongue in Aramaic or some Asiatic dialect, while the 
Germans, French, Greeks, and other nationalities from all the world 
varied the chorus with songs, ribald and pathetic, of a dozen wars 
and nations. 

And the next morning many of those voices might be stilled in 
death, for we fought as often as we sang—from one stone wall to 
another over the plains of Thessaly, flower-spangled short grass 
underfoot, larks towering and trilling overhead, whistle of Mauser 
and Martini bullets, Turks in baggy pants coming over the wall a 
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hundred yards or less away and easy marks for our Gras rifles. 
Blood, sweat, and the acrid smoke of powder; shoulder-sore from the 
recoil of the heavy Gras; ammunition running low, so replenish from 
the wounded and dead left at every wall; retreat—always the re- 
treat!—and peasant carts full of wounded men who screamed the 
louder as the Turkish artillery got the range and splattered shrapnel 
over the retreating Greeks. War, bloody war, of the open-order va- 
riety, and much more interesting than the mucky trench warfare of 
the World War. War out in the open sunshine—really a pleasant 
little picturesque war. It was almost the last of the old-fashioned 
family wars, with black powder, bands playing regiments into action 
along a moving front of fifteen or twenty miles; a nice little Balkan 
war of the kind to delight the war-correspondents and the readers of 
the illustrated weekly magazines at home. 

It was a long jump from the plains of Thessaly to my next camp- 
fire beside the Skeena River in northern British Columbia, near the 
Alaska border. It would be sometime in May or June, 1898. I was 
fishing for salmon with Half-breed Charlie, and the spring, or king, 
salmon and the sockeye were running from the mouth of the river, 
where our twenty-four-foot dory rose and fell in the long sweep of 
the Pacific swell, up to tidal limit above Port Essington. If the sil- 
very fish struck the two-hundred-fathom gill-net freely, we sailed 
or rowed to the cannery in the evening and sold our catch for twenty- 
five cents a spring or seven cents a sockeye; but if the run was poor, 
or humpback or dog-salmon predominated, or a seal had scared away 
the fish or become entangled in our net, then we made camp at an 
old log cabin up the river. 

And there we lit our camp-fire, using red cedar as kindling be- 
neath the driftwood piled high; and it was there that I first learned 
not to split the kindling to start the fire, but to whittle at a dry piece 
until the shavings stood out fluffy and ready for the match. Those 
were good fires beside that great river of the north, then scarcely 
touched by man—-so little developed that we landed at a small In- 
dian village where now has grown the town of Prince Rupert; so 
wild that deer as well as bear were often seen on the edge of the 
forest, and beaver breasted the river; while I am ashamed to say that 
in those pre-conservation days I shot osprey with my Winchester rifle 
and cut off their feet for sale to the village storekeeper at Port Es- 
sington, who sold them to tourists—rare in those days—or had the 
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Indians convert them into handles for canes. There were hundreds 
of osprey along the river, feeding on the flotsam and jetsam cast up 
by high tide, chiefly dead salmon and refuse from the canneries. 

Then the suppers—always in connection with the camp-fires must 
be considered the evening meal—the pot-pourri of salmon chowder, 
the recipe for which is: take only the belly from a large salmon; dice 
bacon and fry with onions until brown; boil potatoes; add salmon, 
bacon, and onions; eat! 

Or sometimes we fried the oolachan, the candle-fish of the coast 
Indians and Esquimaux—a fish so full of oil that it fried in its own 
fat and so delicious that the taste still lingers after lo these thirty 
years! I’m not sure that Kipling is right when he sings that “Smells 
are surer than sights or sounds to make the heart-strings crack.” I 
vote for the tastes. 

Later on in the summer of ’98 there were camp-fires in Alaska, 
on the White Pass, over which I optimistically started for the Yukon 
with a pack of a fifty-pound sack of flour, a side or two of bacon, 
blankets, utensils, and so forth, to the tune of a hundred pounds or 
more. Even my eighteen years and two hundred pounds of youth- 
ful energy revolted at the load; so that there is still cached beneath 
a balsam on the White Pass part of the load. But those camp-fires 
differed little from one along the Skeena River; even though I did 
see a gun drawn at one of them. But that would be a story of guns 
and fights, not of camp-fires. 

From Alaska to the Philippines is an even longer leap than the 
last, and I’ll pass rapidly over the first tropic camp-fires when, as a 
soldier in the 4th U. S. Infantry, I chased insurgents over the rice- 
paddies of Cavite, carried a Krag over my shoulder and coffee in the 
toe of an old sock—good coffee that was a restorative to a degree 
after a day of Turkish-bath hiking, and when the evening mists 
hung diaphanous over the rice-fields and the big fruit-bats flapped 
lazily from their-bamboo roosts to feed on the half-wild plantains 
and bananas. 

I scarcely count those as camp-fires; but move forward the hand 
of time a year or two until 1902, when I was an officer of the Philip- 
pine Constabulary, hiking my little expedition of Filipino soldier- 
constables through the mountain jungles of Negros in pursuit of the 
fanatical outlaws known as babaylanes in Negros, or as pulajanes 
in bloody Samar. Up in those mountains it was chilly after sunset, 
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particularly if, as was usually the case, the trail had followed up a 
rushing torrent for the greater part of the day. Then came the witch- 
ing hour of twilight, and a camp on a sandy spit beside the stream, 
with the fireflies winking in synchronized flight from a favorite 
jungle tree and the bellbugs twanging their orisons from the deeper 
bosque. Great armfuls of wood the cargadores brought in, and soon 
the flames leaped high while we dried out, first on one side and then 
on the other. At times there would be a stick of sandalwood or other 
scented tropic branch to perfume the smoke. Soon in the jungle bolos 
rang on bamboo or anajao palm, and the porters constructed quickly 
the little village that would house my command for the night. Joints 
of bojo bamboo served as cooking-pots, from which the cooked rice, 
or morisqueta, emerged a white and fragrant cylinder with a not un- 
pleasant taste of the bamboo, which is of course only a mammoth 
grass. A preparatory swig of “square-face” gin, served to all men 
from the black bottles which a porter had carried, several together, 
on a pole over his shoulders; then the rice and the Spanish red sau- 
sage—“Chorizo de la Viuda de R. Euba.” How we Americans 
blessed the widow of the deceased Seftor Euba for continuing to can 
the savory meat of the Spanish pig! Those were real camp-fires in 
Negros in 1902, and later in Mindanao, in Palawan, and in a score 
of those Eden Isles of the Pacific that men call the Philippines. 
There were other camp-fires; but they were, so to speak, repetitive, 
although a few of them which followed jungle fights might almost 
be worth separate paragraphs. Yet I am willing to declare, after 
camp-fires lit half around the world, that there are few if any to 
compare with those that illumine the pines and firs and sequoias of 
the Sierra; while as camp-fire food the Kern River rainbow, prefer- 
ably from eight to ten inches in length, is the fish of fishes—the peer 
of the salmon and oolachan of Alaska or the barracuda and lapu- 
lapu of the Philippines. And as I have received from the Sierra 
Club many favors, I’ll let its members know—if some of them do 
not already know it—that the best camp-fire site in the Sierra, and 
consequently in the world, is on the banks of the Kern River near 
Chagoopa Falls and the hot spring; while I will further state, for 
the benefit of the cognoscenti, that below the said ideal camp there is 
a riffle and a pool, blending in a manner to satisfy Izaak Walton 
himself, which have never failed to provide that perfect concomitant 
of the camp-fire—fish. (P. S.—One was three pounds.) 
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SERACS AND CREVASSES OF ROBSON GLACIER 


Photograph by Walter L. Huber 











THE STORY OF MOUNT WHITNEY 
By Francis P. FARQUHAR 
+ 

NTIL the year 1864 the high peaks of the southern portion of 

the Sierra Nevada were virtually unknown. It was suspected 
that there were lofty peaks in this region; but the people of the 
neighboring valleys were not especially concerned with the compara- 
tive altitudes of mountains and no geographers had yet investigated 
them. In that year, however, a field party of the California State 
Geological Survey discovered in this region a peak which seemed to 
rival, if not surpass, Mount Shasta in altitude. They named it in 
honor of Professor Josiah Dwight Whitney, chief of the survey. 

This exploring party, led by Professor William H. Brewer, en- 
tered the Sierra from Visalia and moved eastward toward the head- 
waters of the South Fork of Kings River. From the vicinity of 
Mount Silliman they descended Sugarloaf Creek, crossed Roaring 
River, and camped at the base of a high pyramidal peak. On July 
2, 1864, Brewer and Charles F. Hoffmann, topographer of the sur- 
vey, climbed the peak above their camp and obtained an astounding 
view. “We were not on the highest peak,” writes Brewer in his jour- 
nal,* “although we were a thousand feet higher than we anticipated 
any peaks were. We had not supposed there were any over 12,000 or 
12,500 feet, while we were actually up over 13,600, and there were 
a dozen peaks in sight beyond as high or higher!”” The members of 
the party named this peak Mount Brewer. 

That night around the camp-fire, and all the next day, excitement 
and speculation prevailed. All were eager to learn more about these 
high peaks, but it was out of the question for the entire party to try 
to penetrate this intricate wilderness of crag and precipice. Clarence 
King, a young volunteer assistant, begged to be allowed to explore 
it on foot. “King is enthusiastic,” writes Brewer, “is wonderfully 
tough, has the greatest endurance I have ever seen, and is withal very 
muscular. He is a most perfect specimen of health.” Dick Cotter, a 
packer, a powerful young fellow, steady and fearless, agreed to go 
with King. Brewer gave his consent, and, on July 4th, the two ad- 


* Unpublished manuscript. 
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venturers set out with packs weighing thirty-five pounds or more 
each. Brewer and Gardiner,* another volunteer assistant of the sur- 
vey, accompanied them for a while, bearing their packs as far as the 
crest of the ridge east of Mount Brewer. 

The experiences of King and Cotter during the six days they were 
away from camp are set forth with considerable spirit in King’s 
“Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada.”t A somewhat more re- 
strained account is contained in the official report of the survey.t 
According to the latter, King and Cotter reached the summit of 
Mount Tyndall “without serious difficulty,” and, “on setting the level, 
it was seen at once that there were two peaks equally high in sight, 
and two still more elevated, all within a distance of seven miles. Of 
the two highest, one rose close by, hardly a mile away; it is an inac- 
cessible bunch of needles, and we gave it the name of Mount Wil- 
liamson. The other, which we called Mount Whitney, appeared 
equally inaccessible from any point on the north or west side; it is 
between seven and eight miles distant, in a south-south-east direc- 
tion, and I should think fully 350 feet higher than our peak.” 

Lack of provisions forbade any attempt to reach Mount Whitney 
on this occasion; so King and Cotter made their way back to rejoin 
their party. King was not content, however, to leave matters as they 
stood. Accompanying Brewer on a visit to Visalia, he begged for 
another opportunity. With an escort of two soldiers from a cavalry 
troop stationed at Visalia, he set out on July 14th, following the re- 
cently constructed Hockett Trail up the South Fork of the Kaweah. 
At the crossing of the Kern he turned toward the north or northeast, 
but his narrative, as condensed in the official report,§ is difficult to 
follow from that point. However, some light is thrown upon it by 
references to this earlier journey in King’s account of his visit to 
Mount Whitney in 1873.|| He crossed the main crest of the Sierra 
a few miles south of Mount Whitney and after considerable diffi- 

* James Terry Gardiner spelled his name Gardner until 1881, when he resumed an 
earlier family form. At the time of the change, Mrs. Howland, Clarence King’s mother, 
wrote: “Dear James: I am very glad that you have recovered the use of your ‘I’!”” King 


says Hoffmann also was with them on the 4th, but Brewer's journal, written on the spot, 
clearly indicates that he was not. 


t The chapters, ‘‘The Ascent of Mount Tyndall” and “‘The Descent of Mount Tyndall,” 
first appeared in The Atlantic Monthly, July and August, 1871. References to ‘““Moun- 
taineering in the Sierra Nevada” are to the fourth edition, 1874. 


t Geology, vol. i, 1865, pp. 384-387; also in “‘The Yosemite Guide Book,” 1869, 1870, 
and 1871 editions, but not in the 1874 edition. 


§ Geology, vol. i, 1865, pp. 390-391. 
| “Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada,” pp. 287-290. 
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culty reached the base of the mountain on its southeastern side, 
where he tried to climb the precipitous face. In the report is the 
following summary of results: 
“The highest point reached by Mr. King in his efforts to 
scale the summit of Mount Whitney was, according to the 
most reliable calculations, 14,740 feet above the sea-level. 
At the place where this observation was taken, he was, as 
near as he was able to estimate, between 300 and 400 feet 
lower than the culminating point of the mountain, which 
must therefore somewhat exceed 15,000 feet in height... . 
Mount Whitney is a ridge having somewhat the outline of 
a helmet, the perpendicular face being turned toward the 
east. There is snow on its summit, which indicates that 
there must be a flat surface there. The mountain is the cul- 
minating point of an immense pile of granite, which is cut 
almost to the centre by numerous steep and often almost 
vertical cafions, ending in high-walled amphitheatres. 
Southward of the main peak, there is a range of sharp 
needles, four of which are over 14,000 feet high. The gen- 
eral aspect of the group is much like that of Mount Tyn- 
dall. This mountain has been approached on all sides, 
except from the east, and found to be utterly inaccessible. 
Mr. King thinks it possible, however, that some route may 
yet be found by which the summit can be reached.” 
An opportunity for further trial of Mount Whitney’s inaccessibility 
did not come to Clarence King until seven years later, when he was 
in charge of the United States Geological Survey of the Fortieth 
Parallel. The journey from Carson City to Lone Pine was accom- 
plished by stage in a little over two days. At Lone Pine King ob- 
tained horses and engaged a Frenchman, Paul Pinson, to accompany 
him. Storm-clouds partly obscured the Sierra, but King thought he 
could distinguish the “sharp, terrible crest of Whitney, still red with 
reflected light from the long sunken sun.”* 

It is hardly worth while to try to trace in detail the route by which 
King and his companion climbed to this “terrible crest,” for King 
himself says in the preface to the fourth edition of “Mountaineering 
in the Sierra Nevada” that “mountaineers will realize, from these 
descriptions of Sierra climbs, how few dangers we encountered which 
might not have been avoided by time and caution.” The usual preci- 
pices and treacherous ice-crests mark the course of the narrative; but 
when later we are let into the secret and the true scene of these ad- 


* Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada,” p. 272. 
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ventures is disclosed, we are forced to the conclusion that King was 
either a very clumsy mountaineer or a victim of hallucinations. 

In fact, the entire record of King’s climbs in the Sierra indicates 
that he was far too cock-sure, far too impetuous, to be a good moun- 
taineer. He tried to rush his mountains, rashly encountering need- 
less hazards, and then allowing himself to be stopped by the appear- 
ance of inaccessibility. To him, Whitney, Williamson, and Ritter 
were inaccessible, while Clark, Tyndall, and Langley were the scenes 
of daring adventures. Granted that the difficulties of first ascents 
are often exaggerated, both in practice and in description, neverthe- 
less that is asking too much indulgence. On the other hand, if we 
leave out the heroics, there remain such vivid descriptions of Sierran 
peaks and such delightful accounts of scrambles among them as no 
one else has given us. If King’s discernment of mountain-climbing 
routes had been equal to his physical qualifications as a mountaineer, 
he might have been, in 1864, the first to stand upon the summit of 
the loftiest peak in the United States. 

As it was, King in 1871 supposed that he had done exactly that; 
barring redskins, who might perhaps be considered ineligible for 
such honors. Through gathering mists King and Pinson pushed on 
toward the goal. “We kept to the granite as much as possible, Pin- 
son taking one train of blocks and I another. Above us but thirty 
feet rose a crest, beyond which we saw nothing. I dared not think 
it the summit till we stood there, and Mount Whitney was under our 
feet. Close beside us a small mound of rock was piled upon the peak, 
and solidly built into it an Indian arrow-shaft, pointing due west.” 
It was, perhaps, an unwarranted assumption that because of the 
presence of an arrow his predecessor must have been an Indian. 
Hoffmann told Brewer in 1871 that he had met a man who claimed 
to have been on Mount Whitney [presumably the supposed Mount 
Whitney]. This man offered to pilot Hoffmann up. This was before 
King’s ascent.* However, in the light of subsequent events, this be- 
comes a moot question. 

King’s description of the view is superb, and probably records 
very fairly what he saw. “Sombre storm-clouds and their even 
gloomier shadows darkened the northern sea of peaks,” he writes. 
“Only a few slant bars of sudden light flashed in upon purple granite 
and fields of ice. The rocky tower of Mount Tyndall, thrust up 





* Manuscript note in W. H. Brewer’s handwriting. 
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SUMMIT OF MOUNT RESPLENDENT 
Photograph by Ansel E. Adams 
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through rolling billows, caught for a moment the full light, and then 
sank into darkness and mist.” The identification of Mount Tyndall 
was certainly a mistake. What King saw looking up through the 
clouds a few miles to the northward was not Mount Tyndall, but was 
probably Mount Whitney itself; for he was actually standing on a 
lesser peak—in fact, the very one which in 1864 he had called 
“Sheep Rock,”* now known as Mount Langley. 

For two years after this event neither King himself, nor anyone 
else, doubted that Mount Whitney had been conquered. Then, sud- 
denly, one day in September, 1873, he read the startling news that 
the peak on which he had stood was not Mount Whitney. In his 
book King says this news reached him while he was on the overland 
train westward bound. In the record which he shortly afterward left 
on the summit of the true Mount Whitney he says it reached him in 
New York on September 1st. In either case it came to him in the 
form of a communication from W. A. Goodyear to the California 
Academy of Sciences, dated August 4, 1873. This communication, 
published in the Academy’s Proceedings, reads in part as follows: 

“On the 27th day of July, 1873, Mr. M. W. Belshaw, of 
Cerro Gordo, and myself, rode our mules to the highest 
crest of the peak southwest of Lone Pine, which, for over 
three years now, has been known by the name of Mount 
Whitney, and which was ascended and measured as such 
by Mr. Clarence King, in the summer of 1871. . . . It is 
by no means the highest among the grand cluster of peaks 
which form this culminating portion of the Sierra Nevada; 
nor is it the peak which was discovered by Prof. W. H. 
Brewer and party, in 1864, and then originally named by 
them Mount Whitney.” 


Goodyear, as King says, “points out with great clearness” that he 
had missed the real peak. The proofs and arguments set forth, while 
important for the purposes of this first communication, promptly be- 
came superfluous in the face of the very obvious facts. The surpris- 
ing thing is that discovery of the error was not made earlier. Good- 
year says that he and Belshaw were not the first to reach the summit 
in the saddle, “for Mr. Sheriff Mulkey, of Inyo County, accom- 
plished the same thing on the 6th day of August, 1872, with his 
family (i.e., his wife and daughter), and since that time it has also 
been done by several other parties.” Others must have climbed the 


* Geology, vol. i, p. 390. 
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supposed Mount Whitney on foot during the summers of 1872 and 
1873. Doubtless these climbers were puzzled at the presence of what 
appeared to be a higher peak not far away toward the north; but 
since there was no mistaking the fact that they were on the peak 
officially designated as Mount Whitney, they took the word of the 
surveyors and went away content. 

Goodyear, however, was a former member of the State Geological 
Survey. Moreover, he had a special interest in Mount Whitney, for 
in the summer of 1870 he had been with Charles F. Hoffmann and 
Alfred Craven on a trip through Owens Valley making observations 
for the survey. Hoffmann had designated upon his map as Mount 
Whitney the prominent peak southwest of Lone Pine which con- 
formed so closely to King’s descriptions of 1864. King had given 
Hoffmann his bearings upon the true Mount Whitney taken from 
Mount Tyndall, unaware that they were badly disordered by local 
magnetic attraction. “Thus,” writes King, “the map location on 
which Mr. Hoffmann relied, and of which, in 1871, I took copy, to 
identify the peak, was vitiated in a way neither of us could have 
foreseen, and a serious error might have crept into current geography 
but for the timely visit of Mr. Goodyear.” 

In concluding his communication to the Academy of Sciences, 
Goodyear says: “If Mr. King’s descriptions, in 1864, of the appear- 
ance and surroundings of this mountain on the north and northwest 
can be relied upon, it is safe to say that no man will ever ride a horse 
or mule to the summit of that peak, unless it be by a costly as well 
as a dangerous trail. Whether the peak is utterly inaccessible or not, 
is still a question. I am disposed to think that it can be climbed; but 
it will certainly involve a great deal of hard and, very possibly, some 
dangerous work for anybody who shall attempt to reach its gigantic 
crest.” 

Although he realized that he was probably too late to achieve the 
first ascent of the true Mount Whitney, King nevertheless felt a keen 
interest in making a personal inspection of the scene. Hastening to 
Visalia, he engaged two men to go with him and was soon riding over 
the familiar Hockett Trail. The Visalia Delta of September 11th 
rather facetiously comments on his passage, as follows: 

“This gentleman, who has earned notoriety as the exploder 


of the diamond humbug, passed through Visalia on Sun- 
day last for the mountains. He had a multitude of instru- 
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ments with him; and intends, we are told, to settle the 
status of Mount Whitney. Some of his weapons are so for- 
midable that it would seem, if he does not find the little 
hillock in the right place, and just the right height, he in- 
tends to fix it so as to comply with science. Even the moun- 
tains must comply with the status now-a-days.” 


At eleven o’clock on the morning of September 19, 1873, King at last 
stood on the summit of Mount Whitney and inscribed there the fol- 
lowing record: “This peak, Mount Whitney, was this day climbed 
by Clarence King, U. S. Geologist, and Frank Knowles, of Tule 
River. On September Ist, in New York, I first learned that Mount 
Whitney of 1871 was not the highest peak. Storms and clouds pre- 
vented me from recognizing [it], or I should have come here then. 
All honor to those who came here before me.”* 

King reports that he found on the summit “a monument of stones, 
and records of the two parties who had preceded us, the first Messrs. 
Hunter and Crapo, and afterwards that of Rabe of the Geological 
Survey. The former were, save Indian hunters, the first, so far as 
we know, who achieved this dominating summit. Mr. Rabe has the 
honor of the first measurement by barometer. Our three visits were 
all within a month.”t Opposite this statement let us set down the 
first two items of the records found on the summit by the Wheeler 
Survey party in 1875: “August 18th, 1873.—John Lucas, C. B. 
Begole, and A. H. Johnson, the first men on this peak, ‘Fisherman’s 
Peak,’ found to be the highest in the range, by placing spirit-level on 
Whitney, estimated to be about 500 feet. September 6th, 1873.— 
Carl Rabe, William Crapo, T. McDonough, and William L. 
Hunter.t 

King does not mention the Lucas-Begole-Johnson party; but that 
can hardly be taken as proof that their record was not on the summit 
at the time, for it might easily have been overlooked in a hurried 
search when other matters were pressing for attention. Moreover, 
King’s interpretation of the record he found was not entirely correct. 
Hunter and Crapo had not made a separate ascent together prior to 
their visit with Rabe and McDonough on September 6th. King may 
have had in mind, however, Crapo’s claim that he had made an 


* Wheeler Survey: ey ge Report, 1889, p. 100; see, also, Mt. Whitney Club 
Journal, vol. i, no. 2, 1903, P. 

t “Mountaineering in the +e Nevada,” p. 293. 

t Wheeler Survey: Geographical Report, 1889, p. 100. The “fishermen” evidently mean 
that they found the new peak 500 feet higher than the old. 
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earlier ascent in company with Abe Leyda. In that case it is signifi- 
cant to note the statement that the earliest visit was within a month 
of King’s. At all events, it seems rather unfair of King to pass so 
lightly over the question of the first ascent, especially as he had at- 
tached some importance to the honor while he himself was seeking it. 

To whom, then, should the honor go? It is not easy to say, for the 
record is far from clear. For two months the pages of the Inyo Inde- 
pendent, the weekly newspaper of Owens Valley, were scorched with 
the claims, counterclaims, and accusations of the rivals for the dis- 
tinction. Inasmuch as nearly every statement on the subject contains 
some obvious inconsistency, it is difficult to render an unqualified 
decision. As no review of these contemporary statements has ever 
been published, so far as I am aware, it may be worth while, because 
of Mount Whitney’s rank as the highest peak in the country, to at- 
tempt to unravel the tangled skein. 

(a) In its issue of September 13, 1873, the edition of the Inyo 
Independent refers to Goodyear’s recent announcement about the 
true Mount Whitney, and continues: 


“Mr. Goodyear thought the ascent of the high peak im- 
practicable, or nearly so, but A. H. Johnson, C. D. Begole 
and John Lucas, of Lone Pine, have demonstrated the fact 
that its summit can be attained. On the 17th of August 
these gentlemen were on the summit of [false] Mount 
Whitney. The other peak was evidently the highest, and 
they resolved to go to its top. The next day they started, 
and passing over two deep canyons, spending the entire 
day in the labor, they finally succeeded in reaching its 
highest point, and have the honor of being the first to stand 
on the greatest elevation in the United States. . . . The 
summit is of granite and flat-topped. Water was found 
in a natural basin in the rock and ice and snow around 
about. The party built a monument to commemorate what 
there is good reason to believe was the first visit ever made 
by white men to the spot. The ascent was made from the 
southwest and the descent nearly west. Both routes were 
very steep, not to say dangerous, and most laborious, as 
the party had to climb along the sharp, serrated crests of 
the rocky ‘ribs’ on the mountain side. But the trip was 
made without accident, and is well worth recording. We 
understand that W. L. Hunter, of Cerro Gordo, and an- 
other gentleman of science, sent out by Prof. Whitney, 
have started to make the ascent with the view of making 
instrumental observations.” 
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MOUNT WHITNEY AND THE SIERRA CREST FROM MOUNT I ANGLEY 
Photograph from A. EB. Gunther 
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(b) This announcement promptly drew fire from Tom McDon- 
ough, a member of the “scientific” party, whose own narrative, al- 
though doubtless well known in Inyo County by this time, had not 
yet appeared in print. In a letter from Cerro Gordo (a mining camp 
east of Owens Lake), published in the Inyo Independent of Septem- 
ber 20th, he declares that Johnson, Begole, and Lucas “never was 
on the mountain,” and that Leyda, Crapo, Rabe, Hunter, and him- 
self “are the only persons that ever were on the summit of the present 
Mount Whitney.” 

(c) In the same number of the Inyo Independent, however, the 
fishermen’s claims are reasserted in the course of a letter, signed 
“Fisherman,” which gives a lively account of a camping party in the 
Kern River region. The camp was named Soda Springs. 


“Tt is situated on the west side of Kern River, about 35 
miles from Lone Pine. The springs are in a very pretty 
meadow, of say 20 acres. High mountains wall it in upon 
the west and the river skirts it on the east—about as pretty 
a place as one can find for a two months’ recuperating 
camp. [About two dozen men and women from Inyo 
County were assembled there, and it is apparent that they 
had a very jolly time. Fishing and eating seem to have 
been the principal features.] Charley Begole, Johnny 
Lucas and Al Johnson took a trip to the summit of the 
highest mountain in the range, and christened it ‘Fisher- 
man’s Peak.’ Some people are now trying to take the credit 
of their being the first there away from them, but they 
won’t succeed. Prof. Whitney’s agent has just returned 
from the mountain, and finds fault with the people here 
for their lack of romance in calling it ‘Fisherman’s Peak.’ 
Ain’t it as romantic as ‘Whitney?’ The fishermen who 
found it looked mighty romantic on their return to Soda 
Springs. Wonder who the old earthquake sharp thinks is 
running this country, anyhow?” 


(d) When M. W. Belshaw returned from his trip with W. A. 
Goodyear to the supposed Mount Whitney, he organized a party at 
his own expense for the purpose of obtaining a reliable measurement 
of the altitude of the true Mount Whitney. Carl Rabe, an employee 
of the State Geological Survey, was entrusted with the barometers. 
Rabe had originally been engaged by the survey for the position of 
cook, but in the course of several seasons’ work with Hoffmann, Cra- 
ven, and Goodyear, he had learned to read the barometer and to per- 
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form other duties as an assistant to the surveyors. In the ascent of 
Mount Whitney, Rabe reached the zenith of his career, and through- 
out the rest of his long life he took pardonable pride in considering 
himself a man of science The story is told in two letters, one from 
Goodyear, the other from Rabe himself, published in the Saturday 
supplement to the Daily Evening Bulletin, San Francisco, September 
27, 1873.* The material points are that Rabe, with Hunter, Crapo, 
and McDonough, reached the summit on September 6th; that they 
did not claim to be the first to do so; that Rabe hung his barometer 
“on the monument which had been erected by our predecessors a few 
days before”; that Goodyear says that “Mr. Crapo, in company with 
Mr. Abe Leyda, had been there before, and so had another party 
from Lone Pine at or shortly after the middle of August.” Goodyear 
further states; “Which of these parties reached the summit of Mount 
Whitney first, I have not yet been able to ascertain with certainty.” 
Rabe says that he engraved his name upon a half-dollar and left it 
among the rocks of the monument. 

(e) The three fishermen have something to say in their own be- 
half in a letter published in the Inyo Independent, October 25th: 
“We do not consider the achievement more than ordinarily note- 
worthy, but what little credit there may be in having first scaled the 
peak and erecting a monument thereon justly belongs to us. Had any 
white man ever been upon the spot we would have discovered some 
marks or tracks, but we examined the locality thoroughly and found 
nothing.” They state specifically that they were on the summit 
August 18, 1873. To the editor of the newspaper they sent a small 
piece of what they alleged to be the very highest point. 

(f) In the same number of the Inyo Independent there is an edi- 
torial report of the visit of a “party of scientists,” consisting of Dr. 
A. Kellogg, W. Sims, and John Muir, who had just returned from 
the “new Mount Whitney.” Says the editor: “Among other memen- 
tos of former visits to ‘Fisherman’s Peak’ (which name, by the way. 
they don’t think appropriate), was the following record on a half- 
dollar, which we give verbatim: ‘NOTICE. GENTLEMEN—Ho- 
ever is the looky finder of this half a dollar is welkom to it. CARL 
RABE. Sept. 6, 1873.’ Though thus ‘welkomed,’ they left the half- 


* In Srerra Cius Butterin, 1911, viii: 2, pp. 137-138, extracts are printed from an ac- 
count furnished by Rabe in a letter addressed to Professor McAdie in 1910. In part, 
these extracts are verbatim from Rabe’s letter of 1873 to the San Francisco Bulletin. 
Certain errors in the text are due to the obscurity of Rabe’s manuscript. 
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dollar as they found it.” John Muir’s manuscript journal shows 
very Clearly that Kellogg and Sims did not accompany him to the 
summit.* Muir himself made two attempts: the first time he was 
overtaken by darkness while on a neighboring peak; on the second 
occasion he scaled Mount Whitney from the east, being undoubtedly 
the first to perform that feat.t In the report of a subsequent climb, 
published in the San Francisco Bulletin, August 24, 1875, Muir 
mentions “the quick direct route discovered by me two years ago, 
leading up the east flank of the range opposite Lone Pine.” In the 
same article he says: “This mountain was first ascended in the sum- 
mer of 1873, by a party of farmers and stock raisers from Owens 
Valley, who were taking exercise. It was ascended a few weeks later 
by Clarence King, myself and a few others, and this summer by one 
party besides our own.” 

(g) Crapo now comes to the fore with a complete story in the Inyo 
Independent, November 1, 1873, in which he vigorously asserts pri- 
ority for himself and Leyda. After pouring a withering fire upon the 
claims of the “Immortal Three” (Lucas, Johnson, and Begole), he 
declares: “On the 15th day of August, 1873, Mr. A. Leyda and my- 
self ascended Mount Whitney and at that time not a solitary track 
of man, horse, or mule was to be seen anywhere within four miles of 
Mount Whitney.” Mr. Crapo rather overdoes his protestations, how- 
ever, and gives his narrative something of a hollow sound by the 
tardy introduction of certain accessories. It seems that they had with 
them at the summit a compass, a level, a barometer, and a copy of the 
Geological Survey Report. With this equipment they were able to 
furnish the data for the following inscription, which, Crapo says, 
they left on a little piece of board sticking in a crevice on the sum- 
mit: “Mount Whitney. Ascended and measured on the 15th day of 
August, 1873. Barometrical measurement (above sea-level) 17.25— 
15,300 feet. Wm. Crapo, Abe Leyda.” If Mr. Crapo is telling the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, this is the account of the first 
ascent of Mount Whitney by white men. Crapo joins King in con- 
jecturing that the red man may, long before, have pursued his quarry 
to this lofty height. 

(h) Crapo and Leyda are not without their champion. Forth 


*In this journal the Rabe inscription is copied as follows: ‘‘Notice—Gentleman—the 
looky finder of this half a Dollar is wellkom to it. Carl Rabe—Sep 6th, 1873.” See, 
also, Mt. Whitney Club Journal, vol. i, no. 2, 1903, p. 81. 


TSan Francisco Bulletin, February 20, 1874. 
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comes Tom McDonough again, and writes in the Inyo Independent, 
November 8, 1873: “Abe Leyda and W. Crapo were on the Dome 
some days before we started, and Mr. Crapo volunteered to pilot Mr. 
Rabe there; they are the two who built the monument.” This sounds 
convincing, but, after all, it does not prove that Crapo and Leyda 
were there before August 18th, although it does bear out other evi- 
dence that they were there shortly before Crapo was engaged to 
accompany the Rabe party. McDonough goes on to argue that “the 
celebrated fishermen of Lone Pine” could not possibly have done 
what they said they did in the allotted time, and, moreover, the de- 
scription was all wrong. In conclusion, he says: “When we were 
coming home Mr. Charley Johnson told and showed Mr. Hunter a 
different peak altogether, that Al showed him was the one they were 
on.” Be it observed that this concluding point verges on gossip, for it 
merely reports what Al’s brother Charley told Mr. Hunter about 
what Al told Charley. 

(4) The concluding salvo in the engagement, so far as the local 
newspaper is concerned, was fired by the three fishermen in the Inyo 
Independent, November 15th. Their letter is a reply to Crapo, and 
it contains some very spirited language. “We think we smell a 
skunk,” say they, “or it may be a cross between a skunk and a tadpole. 
But in studying it over we have concluded that it is a cross between a 
skunk and a cayote.”” Outside of calling their rival a liar and a few 
other things, that is about as far as the writers care to go. However, 
their letter is important, for it furnishes additional details of their 
climb. They ascended the false Mount Whitney on August 17th, and 
the same day followed down for three or four miles a creek, which 
they speak of as Whitney Creek, but which seems to be what we now 
call Rock Creek. They then ascended a steep ravine, and “leaving 
a bald peak [Mount Guyot?] to the west,” followed “the right hand 
ravine for a mile or two, and thence up the northeast fork of that to 
Ramshorn Springs,” where they made camp about sundown. The 
following morning, August 18th, they started at daylight, leaving 
horses and blankets at camp. The route as they describe it is not 
clear; it might be interesting for someone to attempt to locate it on 
the ground. For that purpose the following passage is quoted: “We 
started in a northeasterly direction to the top of the ridge; did not 
see any way of getting down there, so we followed up the ridge till 
we came to a pass going down this and around the lake; at the foot 
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we made for a red streak crossing the next ridge and finding a pass 
over this the last ridge, also finding a lake at the foot of the last 
pass. Parties looking in a southwesterly direction from the Dome 
[Mount Whitney] will see those two passes.” In a final shot, the 
fishermen assert: “We have good proof that he [Crapo] ascended the 
Sierra Nevadas after August 20, in company with Mr. Leyda.” 

In considering these claims we must bear in mind that most of the 
men concerned did not take the matter of a first ascent of a mountain 
very seriously. In the very beginning it never occurred to any of them 
to gather evidence and present it promptly in proof of priority. What 
did matter was having their word doubted, and as soon as the lie 
began to be passed they were all eager for the fray. Moreover, as 
soon as the controversy arose there was injected a question more im- 
portant in their eyes than the honor of a first ascent. Professor Whit- 
ney had not made himself popular around Lone Pine when he came 
there in 1872 to examine the scars of the recent earthquake. Conse- 
quently, when the mountain which had for several years been known 
as Mount Whitney proved to be a comparatively inconsequential 
summit, the local anti-Whitney group were only too glad of an ex- 
cuse to fix his name on the lesser peak. It was for this reason, per- 
haps, more than for any other, that the “fishermen” fought for their 
rights, which, they insisted, carried the privilege of naming their 
peak. Thus they strove at first to establish the name “Fisherman’s 
Peak,” and when this seemed to be lacking in support they acquiesced 
in “The Dome of Inyo.” In the end, justice seems to have been done 
to both factions: the fishermen are now commonly (and properly, I 
think) credited with the first ascent, and Whitney’s name remains on 
the loftiest peak of the Sierra. 

There were other attempts to dislodge Whitney’s name and revive 
“Fisherman’s Peak.” Captain George M. Wheeler’s jealousy led 
him to go as far as he could in this direction by using the names 
interchangeably in his reports on “United States Geographical Sur- 
veys West of the One Hundredth Meridian.” Several members of 
the Wheeler Survey party climbed the mountain in 1875. 

The most amusing attempt to revive “Fisherman’s Peak” occurred 
in 1878, when Mr. Moffat, of Inyo County, introduced Assembly 
Bill No. 846 in the California Legislature. This bill, entitled “An 
Act to define the location of, and to legalize the name of ‘Fisherman’s 
Peak,’ ” provided as follows: 
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“Section 1. The peak situated in the Sierra Nevadas, in 
the Counties of Inyo and Tulare, in thirty-six degrees 
thirty-four minutes thirty-two and ninety-five one-hun- 
dredths seconds north, and one hundred and eighteen de- 
grees seventeen minutes thirty-two and two one-hundredths 
seconds west, shall be known as Fisherman’s Peak, and the 
same is hereby declared to be the official name of the said 
peak, and the only name to be regarded as legal in official 
documents, maps, or other instruments in writing, to be 
placed on State or county records, or used in reports made 
by State, county, or municipal officers. Sec. 2. This Act 
shall take effect from and after its passage.” 


One is reminded by this of the act of the California Legislature a 
few years earlier by which the name “Lake Bigler” was legally be- 
stowed on the body of water which we perversely call Lake Tahoe. 
Mr. Moffat’s bill, introduced March 28th, actually passed the As- 
sembly two days later, and on April rst, at the close of the session, 
it came before the Senate. The senators, with due regard for the 
significance of the day, saw an opportunity for what present-day 
senators would call “kidding” one of their number. Someone sug- 
gested that, inasmuch as this peak was in Senator Fowler’s district, 
the bill be amended to read “‘Fowler’s Peak.”” Amendment carried, 
and so ordered; but the governor declined to sign the bill; so we may 
still legally speak of Mount Whitney. 

The story of Mount Whitney is but half told. It would be inter- 
esting to recount in full the experiences of John Muir on his visits to 
the mountain in 1873 and 1875. It would be interesting to trace the 
history of the numerous attempts to measure the altitude, culminat- 
ing in the accurate leveling of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, reported elsewhere in this number of the BULLETIN. The 
several scientific expeditions for observations from the summit, be- 
ginning with Langley’s expedition in 1881 and including those of 
Abbot, Campbell, and McAdie later on, are worthy of more extended 
record than they have received. The adventures of trail-building 
should come in for mention, as should the recent attempts to reach 
the summit in winter. But the present chapter is perhaps overlong 
already; so we shall leave these themes for a future occasion. 








LEVELING UP MOUNT WHITNEY 


By Wr11AM Bowe 
Cuter, Division oF Geopesy, U. S. Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


+ 


OUNT WHITNEY, in California, is, as far as I know, the 

only one of our very high mountain-peaks whose elevation has 
been determined by first-order (or what is sometimes known as pre- 
cise) leveling. This work, which involved leveling to the summit of 
the mountain from Lone Pine on the railroad in Owens Valley, was 
done by engineers of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1925 
and 1928. 

The elevation of Mount Whitney, as thus determined, is found 
to be 14,495.811 feet above mean sea-level. As there is an uncer- 
tainty of one or two tenths of a foot, it is suggested that 14,496 feet 
be used as the elevation of the mountain. 

This elevation is based on an adjustment of 2340 miles of levels 
in southern California and western Arizona. These levels are based 
on mean sea-level, as determined by observations at the tidal stations 
at San Francisco, San Pedro, and San Diego. From this adjustment 
the elevation of a bench-mark at Mohave was determined. From this 
bench-mark, elevations were computed along the line extending from 
Mohave northward through Owens Valley. This line of levels of 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey agrees very closely with the 
leveling run by the U. S. Geological Survey and by the Los Angeles 
Aqueduct. The line of levels of the Coast and Geodetic Survey north 
of Mohave furnishes the elevation of a bench-mark at Lone Pine, in 
Owens Valley, from which the leveling up Mount Whitney was 
extended. The elevation of the bench-mark in Lone Pine is 3726.042 
feet, and the difference between it and the summit of Mount Whitney 
is 10,769.769 feet. The summit is indicated by a tablet set in the 
rock. 

The determination of the elevation of Mount Whitney by first- 
order leveling is part of the codperative work of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Committee on Seismology of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. The purpose of the work is to lay the 
foundation for the detection of vertical and horizontal movements 
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of points on the earth’s surface between earthquakes, and also to de- 
termine the amount of movement that may occur during any one 
earthquake. Some time in the future the Mount Whitney leveling 
will, no doubt, be repeated, in order that we may learn whether or 
not that great mountain mass is rising or sinking. 

First-order leveling is executed with instruments and rods of the 
highest type, and the average correction to a line of levels necessary 
to close a circuit is about .1 mm. per kilometer, or .006 inch per mile. 
This gives a clear idea of the extreme accuracy with which the first- 
order leveling is done. 

To Mr. Lansing G. Simmons, an engineer of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, was assigned the task of running the line of levels to 
the top of the mountain in the summer of 1925. He went to Lone 
Pine early in August, and by the roth of the month the party was 
organized, camp equipment and food purchased, and everything was 
in readiness to be packed into the mountains. Simmons decided that 
it would be best to start the work at the summit and proceed down- 
ward to the valley, in order that he might avoid the early snows 
which come on the high peaks. In his report on the work, Simmons 
made the following statement: 


“Contrary to the opinion of the Washington office, the 
trail to the Whitney summit had been destroyed by slides, 
and animals had not been taken even as far as Whitney 
Pass for several years. After interviewing the local packers, 
it was decided to pack the outfit over the divide of the Sier- 
ras at Army Pass, about 10 miles south of Whitney Peak, 
and approach the peak from Crabtree Meadows. By using 
this route, the back packing was cut down to a minimum. 

“By August 14th the entire equipment had been taken 
up as far as the animals could go, an elevation of about 
3000 feet remaining to be back-packed in order to put the 
equipment at the initial camp from where the line was to 
be started at the summit. It took eight men three days to 
pack enough stuff up to the initial camp, which was at the 
divide of the Sierras about one mile south of the Whitney 
peak and at an elevation of about 14,000 feet, to begin 
operations. Some of the men suffered severely from the 
effects of the altitude but all became more or less acclimated 
after a few days. The only water was melted snow and the 
only fire was from a gasoline stove, as the camp was about 
2500 feet above the timber line. Army pup tents were used 
for shelter. 
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“After about a week’s leveling at the summit, in which 
time the strip between the summit and a permanent bench- 
mark near the initial camp was completed, attempt at fur- 
ther progress was abandoned. The high winds, freezing 
temperatures, snow and sleet storms, and the fact that the 
camp would have to be moved along on our backs until we 
had reached Lone Pine Lakes at the foot of Whitney Pass, 
proved conclusively that that stretch of the work could 
never have been completed before real severe weather set 
in. Accordingly, the outfit was taken on our backs over 
Whitney Pass and down to Lone Pine Lakes, where it was 
packed on animals into Lone Pine. Camp was then estab- 
lished at Lone Pine.” 


When Simmons telegraphed the condition of the trail and of the 
weather, he was directed to descend the mountain to the vicinity of 
Hunter’s Camp, at an elevation of approximately 8400 feet, and run 
a line from there to Lone Pine. It was contemplated that the leveling 
from that elevation to the summit of the mountain would be run dur- 
ing another season after the trail had been opened. 

Simmons and his men undoubtedly endured many hardships re- 
sulting from the strenuous work involved in climbing the peak and 
in carrying equipment, food, etc. A young engineer who, apparently, 
had the spirit of an explorer, as is indicated by the fact that he 
passed the civil-service examination and entered the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey early in August, 1925, reported to Simmons at his 
initial camp near the summit of Mount Whitney on August 2oth. 
He resigned from the survey a week or two later, after the party 
had been operating at high altitudes in strong winds, freezing tem- 
peratures, and snow and sleet storms. The rest of the party seem to 
have been made of sterner stuff, for they continued leveling on the 
lower ridges of the Sierra Nevada and along the railroad running 
through Owens Valley. 

The completion of the leveling was delayed until the early sum- 
mer of 1928, hoping that the trail would be opened to the summit of 
Mount Whitney by the Forest Service or by the people living in 
Owens Valley near the foot of the mountain. This, however, did not 
occur; so in the spring of 1928 Mr. J. H. Brittain, a young engineer 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, who had had much experience in 
mountainous regions in connection with the geodetic work of that 
bureau, was directed to proceed to Lone Pine, organize a leveling 
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party, and finish the leveling. He was also authorized to use his 
personnel to open the trail to the summit, in order that camp equip- 
ment, food, etc., could be carried by horses to the summit. 

Brittain made his first camp at an elevation of 10,400 feet, and 
the leveling was done from that point between the elevations 8370 
and 11,500 feet. He reported that one day was spent in clearing the 
trail to the latter height. Camp was next moved to an elevation of 
12,000 feet, the packing being done by the men for the last 500 feet, 
because snow-drifts blocked the trail, making it impossible for 
horses to go over it. From the 12,000-foot camp the leveling was 
completed to the summit, as it was impracticable to camp above that 
elevation. Pack-mules were hired in Lone Pine, and were used con- 
tinuously in transporting food and other supplies from the town up 
to the first camp and, later, to the point on the trail just below the 
second camp. Tents were used as shelter for the members of the 
party. At the second, or higher, camp gasoline stoves were used for 
cooking and heating the tents, as the camp was a thousand feet above 
timber-line and fuel was not available except by packing it up the 
mountain. Brittain reported that much assistance was rendered him 
by members of the Forest Service and by Mr. G. W. Dow, proprietor 
of the Lone Pine Lumber Company, in organizing the party, and 
also preparing for the leveling up Mount Whitney. The local infor- 
mation furnished Brittain undoubtedly helped him to plan his work 
to the best advantage. 

Letters received from Brittain during and just after the comple- 
tions of the work up Mount Whitney indicated that the party was 
not hampered by bad weather conditions, although at night the tem- 
perature was quite low and the men had some difficulty in keeping 
warm. Pictures accompanying his report indicate that the trail was 
exceedingly rugged and the leveling very arduous. The officials of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey in Washington expected Brittain to 
be engaged on the work for considerably more than a month, but in 
his report he stated that “the leveling started June 2 and was com- 
pleted June 24th, 18 days were spent in leveling.” This was about 
half the time that the office expected would be spent on the work. 
One of his letters reported that the party was “about all in” when 
the work was finished and the men got down to Lone Pine. It can 
easily be imagined that a day’s work was quite strenuous, since the 
rough trail had to be climbed a maximum distance of about 2500 
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feet in the morning and descended a like amount in the late after- 
noon after the day’s work had been done. In addition to the techni- 
cal skill and executive ability exhibited by Mr. Brittain, another 
reason for the prompt execution of the work is shown by the follow- 
ing sentence from his final report on the Mount Whitney leveling: 
“The progress of the party was materially aided by the general effi- 
ciency and the interest taken in the work by the entire party.” 

The officials at Washington were very much surprised to receive 
a telegram on June 25th from Brittain stating that the work had been 
completed, but the explanation of this very rapid progress was only 
learned later on, when announcements were received of Brittain’s 
marriage to a very charming young lady a few days after the com- 
pletion of the work. Officials at the Washington office are wondering 
if it would not be well to send only engaged men on the most arduous 
and difficult pieces of work. 











AN ASCENT OF NORTH PALISADE FROM THE GLACIER 


By OLIvER KEHRLEIN 
= 


HE glacier and eastern face of the North Palisade is easily ap- 
proached from Glacier Lodge, situated eleven miles west of Big 
Pine. An unfinished trail leads almost to the edge of the ice-field, 
which in the late season is free from snow and presents many charac- 
teristic glacial formations so familiar in more northerly mountains. 
Great grottoes, deep greenish-blue in color and filled with icicles, 
tempt one to tarry. Many yawning crevasses have opened in the body 
of the ice both transversely and in the direction of the flow. These 
crevasses are often thirty feet deep and over a hundred feet long. 
The surface of the glacier inclines so gradually that there are no ice- 
falls, seracs, or even hummocks. Great boulders that have fallen 
from the rocky cliffs have been carried by the ice to a well-defined 
terminal moraine. Some of these rocks stand on pedestals of snow ten 
feet high, like mammoth toadstools. In one spot we found a group of 
them resembling a gigantic mushroom garden. Not fully aware of 
the arduous nature of the task ahead of us, we explored the glacier 
from one end to the other, for none of us had expected to find such a 
wonderful example in our own Sierra Nevada. 

By the time we reached the bergschrund, the sun had crept around 
and into the couloir upon which we were focusing our attack. Rocks 
were already falling and we feared that the ice-cliff might start 
cracking. Crossing an ice-bridge, we presently came to a wall of ice 
some thirty feet high overlooking a gaping bergschrund. We were 
all equipped with crampons, ice-axes, and ropes; without them we 
could never have succeeded. Here I began to learn something of the 
technique the others had acquired with the Sierra Club on the gla- 
ciers of Bennington, Robson, Resplendent, and other peaks during 
the summer. Cutting notches up the face of the ice-wall was slow 
and tedious work, the brunt of which fell upon Clyde and Robinson. 

Above the cliff we found the couloir exceedingly steep and the ice 
free from snow and hard and brittle. As cutting steps up its entire 
length was out of the question, we kept as much as possible to the 
rock-wall, where we felt more at home. Most of our climbing, there- 
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fore, was at or near the juncture of the ice with the rock-wall. There 
was a great deal of loose rock at this juncture, and the least touch 
would start these rocks bounding down the glare ice to the glacier 
far below. This couloir lies directly east of the first chimney one 
ascends in attacking the mountain from the western side and reaches 
the large notch in the crest southeast of the peak. 

After a late lunch in the great notch at the head of the couloir, 
Clyde dropped down the western side a few hundred feet, then led 
us up by way of a hardly preceptible crack onto a shoulder that 
brought us back to the ridge. Thence to the summit was merely a 
matter of working along the knife-edge—a real pleasure after the 
tedious and insecure climbing up the ice. 

Four of us signed the register at the top: Norman Clyde, Bestor 
Robinson, Oliver Kehrlein, and Oliver Kehrlein, Jr., September 9, 
1928. 

It was well after four o’clock when we started back. Realizing 
the short time before sunset, we hurried over the rocks using the rope 
as much as possible to let each other down. By the time we reached 
the ice-cliff we were working by flashlight. There we found our 
steps filled with detritus and frozen over. On the very brink, with 
only thirty feet to go, we went into a “huddle” and decided that the 
prospect was unfavorable. To try to locate in the dark, with our 
toes, a series of notches on a slippery ice-wall that might have 
changed through melting or cracking during the heat of the day, with 
a yawning bergschrund below, was more than we cared to undertake. 
The chances seemed a hundred to one against us. So we climbed 
back up the couloir to the rock-wall, where we found a shelf just big 
enough to accommodate one man. The flashlight revealed a nearby 
crack in the rocks into which the thinnest of the party managed to 
squeeze after taking everything out of his pockets and doubling up 
like a jack-knife. One man sat on the ledge, another sat on him, 
both as a matter of economy of space as well as conservation of heat; 
the last man sat on the ice. Soon, however, the draught coming down 
the couloir and the frozen perch proved too much for the ice-sitter, 
so the man in the crack pulled himself together another few inches 
and made room for two. 

As the bergschrund was directly below, ready to receive anyone 
who might become drowsy, we deemed it advisable to unwind the 
trusty rope and make it secure upon a rocky projection and lash our- 
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selves together as tightly as possible. This was a wise precaution, 
for we soon found it impossible to keep awake. In fact, we spent the 
night alternating between cat-naps and convulsive shiverings. These 
shivers involved every muscle and were quite violent. A temporary 
warmth then pervaded the body, and we would doze off, only to be 
awakened by another fit of shivers and shakes. As our limited space 
prohibited any exercise, we aided the automatic endeavors of our re- 
flex systems, by beating each other in turn until we were black and 
blue. 

As we look back upon the experience, there were many amusing 
incidents, the humor of which did not appeal to us at the time. For 
instance, Robinson announced that he had an extra pair of socks in 
his rucksack. As cold feet seemed the least of our worries, they went 
begging until one man said he could make use of them. Next morn- 
ing this individual, who had held himself in place on his perch by 
driving one heel into the frozen ground, found his heel badly frost- 
bitten. What had he done with the extra pair of socks? One he had 
tied about his neck as a muffler, the other he had placed across his 
stomach to retain body-heat. The night was one of those clear, 
sparkling ones, when the stars appear large and brilliant, and Clyde 
did his best to keep us awake with a dissertation of the Pleiades, 
Orion, Ursa Major, and other interesting topics. 

With the first break of dawn, we anchored our rope and Clyde 
went ahead to cut new steps. Our descent was easy and simple 
enough by daylight. We had a hot breakfast in camp and by noon 
were at Big Pine, with the temperature over one hundred degrees. 
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TRAILING THE SIERRAN PUFFBALL 
By ExizaBeto E. Morse 
= 


N the Srerra Cius BULLETIN (vol. vi, no. 1), January, 1906, 

there appeared a description of the Sierran Puffball, presented 
by Dr. W. A. Setchell, chairman of the Department of Botany, Uni- 
versity of California. At the conclusion of that article he invited 
Sierra Club members to observe and report upon this exceptionally 
interesting species of fungus. Apparently this is the first report to 
come in. A long time has elapsed, long enough in which to make 
some generalizations concerning the distribution of the Sierran Puff- 
ball, latitudinally and altitudinally, and to venture a prediction as 
to the likelihood of its continuance. Possibly all may not know that 
this plant has never been reported as occuring in any region on the 
earth’s surface other than the Sierra Nevada. 

It might be of interest to draw a line tentatively to serve as a 
boundary of the territory in which it has been observed. In referring 
to its habitat, Dr. Setchell mentions Crane and Tamarack flats, on 
the Big Oak Flat Road into the Yosemite Valley, approximately 
6300 feet above sea-level. Taking these regions as a convenient 
starting-point, our boundary-line moves northward to Battle Creek 
Meadows, in the Feather River country, elevation 4700 feet. From 
this locality there have been brought into our laboratory by Dr. 
Willis L. Jepson two small plants which, while probably not typical 
Calvatia sculpta Lloyd,* are closely related. Field work in the sum- 
mer of 1928 resulted in extending the northern limits by leaps and 
bounds. Specimens were discovered and collected by the writer in 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, on Mount Shasta, and at Crater 
Lake, in Oregon. 

Returning in a southeasterly direction, we come to Cisco, which is 
about 6000 feet elevation and close to Summit, a northern pass over 
the Sierra. It is reported that this puffball occurred quite frequently 
in Cisco in past years. The writer made a thorough search at the 
close of the season of 1926 and found one specimen, the only one 
known to have been collected during that summer. 


*C. G. Lloyd, in Mycological Writings, vol. i, 1898-1905, p. 203. 
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Moving to the eastern slope of the Sierra, in Nevada, we arrive at 
the next place (exact locality unknown) of reported occurrence, 
where in 1885, or earlier, Dr. H. W. Harkness first met and de- 
scribed the type form (original plant) .* 

The line swings back into California at Emerald Bay, on Lake 
Tahoe, where Dr. Setchell personally made collections in 1901; then 
south to Yosemite National Park, where in former years well-devel- 
oped plants were frequently brought to the museum. During the 
summer of 1926 the writer spent three months in, and in the region 
of, this park. Only a few Sierran Puffballs were found; these were 
small and were met in but one locality—namely, in Camp Curry, 
close to the old site of the Le Conte Memorial. None were reported 
by the nature-guides taking trips back into the high country that 
season. 

The boundary-line now passes south to General Grant National 
Park and the Giant Forest region of Sequoia National Park, where, 
at 6500 feet elevation, is a veritable paradise for the collector of 
fungi. Here there are many tracts easy of access which do not appear 
to have been traversed by hiker or tourist. Unusual, and probably 
undescribed, forms may not even be alluded to here. Calvatia sculpta 
was indeed rare. The large specimens found could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. One of the most beautiful was of medium size, 
pure white, perfectly symmetrical, with definite stalk and finely de- 
veloped peridial pyramids. It was growing by the roadside in Gen- 
eral Grant Park, near Round Meadow.+ The park photographer, 
Mr. H. E. Roberts, found another very fine specimen in the summer 
of 1928.{ In Giant Forest one of the finest specimens collected was 
discovered by Superintendent John R. White, in the vicinity of the 
Sherman Tree.§ This puffball measured nineteen inches in circum- 
ference and weighed one and one-half pounds. Another very hand- 
some one was found near the Auto Log.|| Judge Walter Fry, natural- 
ist, who was in charge of the park for many years, alludes to the sea- 
sons when these ornaments of the forest were quite abundant, and 
states that they were much sought and prized as an article of food. 
He adds that there is fluctuation from season to season. At the pres- 
ent time one may wander through the forest two or three days and 
not find a single puffball. Nature-guides Kobs and Sisson report 
|, H. W. Harkness, in Bulletin of the California Academy of Sciences, February, 1885, 


p. 
¢ Illustration A. t Illustration B. § Illustration C. | Illustration D. 
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SIERRAN PUFFBALLS FOUND IN GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARK 
'» Photographs by H. E. Roberts and B. F. White 
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SIERRAN PUFFBALLS FOUND IN SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 
Photographs by Lindley Eddy, Giant Forest Studio 
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seeing this species on the Mount Whitney trip at an elevation about 
7000 feet. Specimens have also been observed in Garfield Grove. 

The southernmost limit now known is at Bluff Lake in the San 
Bernardino Mountains, where specimens are reported by Dr. Set- 
chell. It appears that this is a mountain species, ranging from 4000 
to 9000 feet, approximately. 

Notwithstanding the singularly beautiful specimens that have 
been discovered in recent years, it seems to the writer, after many 
inquiries, that this plant is declining, both in frequency of appear- 
ance and in the dimensions attained. The likelihood of its continued 
existence is a question that may well be raised. It is earnestly hoped 
that visitors to the forests and parks will protect these plants in every 
way possible; also, that any who can furnish further reports will do 
so, promptly, to Dr. Lee Bonar, mycologist, Department of Botany, 
University of California, Berkeley. 








AURELIA SQUIRE HARWOOD 
By AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT 
7 


HEN her death occurred in Los Angeles in June, 1928, Au- 

relia Harwood was serving her second term as President of 
the Sierra Club. She was not only an active and generous life mem- 
ber of this California organization; she held at the same time life 
membership in other mountain clubs, notably the Mazamas, of Ore- 
gon, the Mountaineers, of Washington, and the Green Mountain 
Club, of Vermont. She supported the Save-the-Redwoods movement; 
she gave time, effort, and money to many projects for conservation 
of natural resources; she was a fellow of the American Geographic 
League. These are symbolic of her life’s deepest interest. 

From childhood she had loved the out-of-doors. In maturity she 
became one with the “great natures of the hills.” She had climbed 
many peaks of note in our Pacific ranges, from Rainier, lifting itself 
like a mammoth opal of mystery above primeval forest, to stern 
Whitney and Kearsarge, guarding the desert from the prying and 
poking of man’s curiosity. 

Little in body as she was, feather-weighted for the knapsack her 
shoulders always bore, I think of her asasingularly symbolic human 
figure, burdened with man’s finite needs, but “poised on the brink of 
ecstasy.” I remember the ease of her walking stride up the wind- 
swept mountain road, and the light of her spirit’s content as she 
reached the pass above Bowman Lake, or stood on a ridge of Baker, 
pointing silently with her hickory staff to the 

“Far horizons smoking blue, 

And chasing clouds forever new, 

High hills like lighted lamps aglow, 

Or quenching ’neath the cloud shadow.” 
Her satisfaction in mountains was a quality of character, rather 
than proof of a love of beauty. She was a citizen of our country and 
continent, holding kinship with many states. From mountains she 
looked out at her native land, lying between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
Appalachians, Rockies, Sierras, Olympics did not divide it; they 
made it one. In the frequenting of mountains, she believed men re- 
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ceived their highest joy and deepest inspiration. In the preservation 
of forests, in the safeguarding of flora and wild life, in protecting 
from contamination the sources of springs and rivers, she had not 
only the artist’s interest in nature’s varied loveliness, but the philoso- 
pher’s faith in eternal values. 

Nobility in human conduct was linked in her mind with the maj- 
esty of star-lit heavens, with the voices of waters calling through the 
darkness, and with the stalwartness of the mountain pine. 

Loyalty characterized her interests, her undertakings, and her 
affections. 

Born in Jamesville, Wisconsin, devotion to her parents, who were 
both natives of Vermont, made her in many things a New Englander. 
Transplanted in childhood with the westward-moving family into 
Springfield, Missouri, she learned to know and love the great middle 
prairies of our continent and the valley of the mighty Mississippi. 
Her father became a founder of Drury College, in Springfield. 
There she was graduated in 1883, and there she acquired that belief 
in the American college which she later expressed in her interest in 
Pomona College, contributing to Harwood Court and Pilgrim Place, 
and in her interest in Mills College, founding two scholarships for 
Chinese students—the Catherine Henry Harwood Scholarship and 
the Aurelia Squire Harwood Scholarship. 

Her love of New England took her for two years of graduate work 
to Wellesley College. Then filial loyalty took her in 1887, with her 
parents in their last westward move, to Ontario, California. Here 
interest in New England still showed itself in her organization of 
the Ontario chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
in her codperation with the Colonial Dames, and in the assistance 
which she gave at various times to genealogical and historic re- 
searches carried out in Massachusetts and Vermont. 

As the years passed, Miss Harwood’s keen intelligence and grow- 
ing interests expressed themselves in service through religious, civic, 
philanthropic, and educational organizations. Through the Congre- 
gational Church in Ontario much quiet good was done, during the 
latter part of her life increasingly in behalf of the Christian Mis- 
sions of China. Through the Wellesley Club and the branches of the 
American Association of University Women, both in the San Gabriel 
Valley and in Los Angeles, she contributed to the upbuilding of op- 
portunity and of standards in the education of women. Through the 
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Camp-fire movement, she expressed both her concern for education 
in general and for girlhood in particular. Here she had an especial 
opportunity to express her loyalty to the Earth, and to all Earth’s 
children, of whatever kingdom. As one of the first Western women 
to join the Camp-fire movement, Miss Harwood was one of the most 
successful guardians I have ever known, so surely could she make 
significant to modern preoccupied girlhood, “bird and bee and blos- 
som,” so gladly did they become inheritors of nature’s vast treasure 
through her instruction. 

For years following her mother’s death, Miss Harwood became 
the guardian of her father’s hearth as well as guardian of the sym- 
bolic camp-fire of girlhood and watcher of the mountain fires of the 
Sierra Club. Suddenly, she left all three to be tended by others. 

Lovingly, friend and kinsman salute this protecting spirit. 

Because of her, wild flowers lead a safer life, forests tower more 
grandly skyward, and many learn again the ancient lesson as they 
look toward the mountains with eyes that see and hearts that under- 
stand. 
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EDITORIALS 
~ 


Miss Harwoop’ Aurelia Harwood was the first woman to be elected Presi- 

dent of the Sierra Club. For many years she had been de- 
voted to the ideals for which the club stands and had taken part in its activi- 
ties. The outings and excursions of the club gave her keen enjoyment, and 
when there was need for assistance in urging upon our legislative representa- 
tives favorable consideration of matters in which the club was interested, she 
invariably did her full share. On many occasions when it became pressingly 
important to acquire private holdings in national parks, she was among the 
first to subscribe toward their purchase, and it was always her desire that as 
little publicity as possible be given to these generous contributions. Her un- 
selfish activities were not confined to the Sierra Club, but many other organi- 
zations whose main purposes are philanthropic have reason to revere her 
memory. Her entire life was an expression of the highest idealism. 


W.E. C. 
SAVING The continued destruction of the magnificent pine forests along 
Yosemite’s the western border of Yosemite National Park has long been a 
ForRESTS matter of grave concern to the Sierra Club. Exchanges of timber 


have done little more than shift the destruction from one place to 
another, and with the approach of the lumber companies to the final major 
scene of activity in that most beautiful of all forests, the region between the 
Merced and the Tuolumne, the situation seemed hopeless. 

At this critical moment the forces of preservation have spontaneously rallied, 
and through their united efforts it now seems possible that one of the great 
objectives of the national parks will be realized here in the unimpaired 
preservation of large tracts of primeval forest. The Sierra Club and the ad- 
ministrators of the national parks, joined by eastern publicists, newspapers 
and periodicals, and by generous individuals offering funds, have apparently 
convinced Congress that public opinion demands action. This unanimity of 
effort has culminated in the Cramton amendment to the Interior Department 
appropriation bill now pending in Congress. This amendment, quoted in full 
in the notes and correspondence section of this number, was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on December 14, 1928. Its object is to acquire pri- 
vately owned lands and lumber within the boundaries of national parks by 
purchase or condemnation, and to provide funds to be expended for this pur- 
pose when matched by equal amounts donated from other sources. 

The Cramton amendment was promptly adopted by the House, but when the 
bill was discussed in the Senate the condemnation clause was objected to by 
Senator Walsh, of Montana, who succeeded in having the bill returned to con- 
ference without this clause. There it rests at the time of this writing. The 
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granting of a substantial appropriation is conceded, but the issue is joined on 
the question of making available the power of condemnation. Opposition is 
voiced largely by those who fear consequences affecting their own interests; 
approval is sought by those who are convinced that only by this procedure can 
the public interests in our national parks be protected, believing that the Con- 
stitution of the United States affords ample protection to private rights. 

But no matter what may be the immediate outcome of this particular effort, 
it is apparent that the time is not far distant when the people of the United 
States will have full title to all the lands within the national parks. The 
country has become aware of its obligations as well as of its rights, and it 
seems certain that, in order to maintain the integrity of the parks, it will no 
longer be necessary for a few public-spirited individuals to buy private hold- 
ings at excessive prices for presentation to the Government. Enactment of the 
Cramton amendment will serve at once to save a substantial portion of Yo- 
semite National Park now threatened with devastation and will lead the way 
to ultimate completion of the program. The assistance of individual contribu- 
tions will still be required on a large scale, but the people of the country as a 
whole will be contributing part of the funds, and the condemnation clause will 
give assurance through due process of law that the prices paid will be fair 
and equitable. F.P. F. 


oo 


THE NATIONAL Fourteen years ago the SrerrA Crus BULLETIN published 
PARK SERVICE an editorial, signed by the well-known initials “W. E. C.,” 

commenting on the recent changes of policy in administer- 
ing the national parks. Until that time each park had been managed without 
reference to the others. There were no consistent plans for protecting them 
or for providing adequate facilities for visitors. Although they were nominally 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior, the actual care of 
the larger parks was turned over to the War Department. The officers of the 
army who were assigned to act as superintendents performed their tasks with 
ability, fidelity, and often with an ardor that left a permanent impression. 
These duties were, however, but incidental to their profession; there was 
rarely any long continuity in administration, and for nine months of the year 
the parks languished practically without supervision. Nevertheless, in the 
absence of a regularly organized bureau of the Government to take its place, 
the abandonment of army control was viewed with some misgivings by those 
who understood the peculiar problems involved. 

“If the new system produces a set of park rangers who are as well 
fitted for their work as are the rangers now employed by the Forest 
Service, and if the employment of temporary rangers of little or no 
experience can be avoided, then this innovation will probably be 
justified.” 

So wrote Mr. Colby in the editorial of 1915; and, continuing, he declared: 


“In this connection we are more than pleased to note the appoint- 
ment of Stephen T. Mather of Chicago, and formerly of California, 
who has long been an enthusiastic member of the Sierra Club, to the 
position of Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior. One of his main 
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functions will be to take charge of all of the national parks, and our 

acquaintance with Mr. Mather is such that we feel the welfare of 

these parks could not be in better hands.” 
It would be impossible to sum up in any brief space the things that Mr, 
Mather has accomplished in the fourteen years of his service. For Sierra 
Club members, however, such a summary is unnecessary, for they well know 
how fully their early confidence in him has been justified. The problems that 
confronted him at the outset have long since been solved and newer and 
larger ones have been overcome with equal success. The personnel of the 
National Park Service is today famous for its fine character and for its 
competence. We can, therefore, acquiesce in Mr. Mather’s decision to retire, 
feeling that he has justly earned a sort of “presidency emeritus” by which he 
may continue to enjoy some of the dignities of office without any longer shoul- 
dering the responsibilities. 

In tendering his resignation as Director of the National Park Service Mr. 
Mather must have felt particular satisfaction in the almost certain assurance 
that his post would be filled by his loyal and devoted assistant, Horace M. 
Albright. Even before Mr. Mather came to Washington in 1915 Mr. Albright 
held a position as attorney in the Department that brought him into daily 
contact with national park affairs. When the National Park Service was 
established by act of Congress in 1917, with Mr. Mather as Director, Mr. 
Albright was appointed Assistant Director. In this capacity he played an 
important part in formulating the policies of the Service and in building up 
its organization both in Washington and in the field. Realizing, however, that 
the essence and heart of the work was in the parks themselves, in 1919 he 
asked for and readily obtained the position of Superintendent of Yellowstone 
National Park. In recognition of his distinguished service in that capacity 
the Sierra Club three years ago elected him a life member. Since that time 
he has continued to serve, not only in Yellowstone, but as Assistant Director 
in the field for all of the parks. He has recently given special attention to 
developing the field organization, to urgent legislative matters, and to the 
restoration of patented lands in national parks to public ownership. His ap- 
pointment as Director of the National Park Service will be hailed by all 
friends of conservation as a guaranty of vigorous protection of the natural 
features of the parks. To the people of the country at large it means that the 
national parks will continue to be administered with ability and efficiency, 
free from political interference. To the Sierra Club it means these things and 
even more: it means that one of our members, born and brought up close to 
our own Sierra, has been chosen for national leadership in a work that is very 
close to our hearts. And just as we felt confidence in Stephen Mather when 
he took up the work fourteen years ago, so do we now rejoice in the appoint- 
ment of Horace Albright and pledge him our hearty support. P..P.. ¥. 
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‘TREASURER’S REPORT 


To the Directors of the Sierra Club: 
The following report on the finances of the Sierra Club for the year ended 
December 31, 1928, is respectfully submitted. 
Joserpu N. Le Conte, Treasurer 








Received: GENERAL FUND 
Dues from 293 new members at from $2.00 to $5.00 . $1,074.00 
Dues from 1782 regular members at $4.00. . . . 7,128.00 
Dues from former years . . . ..... -. 636.00 
Dues paid in advance . . ees 16.00 
Dues from U. S. Forest and Park officers oor 24.00 
aetel Goss wectived . . wt ltl lt ltl lw el te CORR CO 
Interest on savings accounts . . . ° 180.15 
Interest on bonds (portion from Sennen Fund) ; 21.25 
Sale of pins... : . « aoe a Se 24.75 
Sale of Srerra CLUB — ae ee 76.75 
S&S oe eee 55-67 
Ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 39.00 
Total miscellaneous receipts . . . ..... 397-57 
DRED gece ao ® w & wot oe: Se 
Disbursed: - 
General Administration : 
Salary of Assistant Secretary . . . . . . .« $1,215.00 
Extra clerical help. . eames 97.50 
Office rent, Room 402 Mills Building vito ek & a 660.00 
Office expense, postage, stationery, supplies . . . 418.19 
Telephone and telegraph. . . ..... =. 134.28 
Election expenses . . a oy ee ee ae 98.50 
Directors’ traveling expenses a ii, Py ae cae? te 30.00 
Storage . . . es. 4 ee LS Sea 76.90 
ee ee ee ee ee 16.50 
—— $2,746.87 
Sierra Club Bulletin : 
Printing magazine number . . . . . . . . 2,811.38 
Illustrations—photographs and plates . . .. . 265.86 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 89.65 
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General Fund (continued) 


Sierra Club Bulletin (continued) : 


Perwerd .. . «© © «+ 6 «© «© « « » Q9BOGRD Qazekey 
ETGtt Ss G. w. a wea 8? Ok ae he ee 80.20 
<a e8 e.0 3.7 2a 
Less receipts from edeutioments a i oer ae 337.00 
Net cost of magazine number. . . . . 2,910.09 
Printing bi-monthly numbers . ..... . 389.01 
Mailing bi-monthly numbers ...... . 99.25 
—— £963 
Chapters: 
Southern California Chapter . . . . . . . 4,076.25 
San Francisco Bay Chapter. . ..... . 432.94 
—s. 1 
Miscellaneous: 
ee ee ee ee 51.75 
Library . . ie *« ae ahh s 4 25.90 
Purchase of club ia i. Ch ee se 10.00 
Binding books for Le Conte Sete ww Se oe ae 12.00 
San Francisco local walks schedule. . . . . . 168.31 
Refunds and returned checks . . ..... 23.00 
Premium on purchase of bond . . .... . 74.38 
ee ee ee 32.00 
Contribution for Forest Week . . .... . 25.00 
National Conference on State Parks . . .. . 84.70 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation . . . 100.00 
California State Parks Council . . . . ee 250.00 
Toward acquisition of Kern River land for sah. ‘ I0I.00 
—— 504 
po eee ee ee eee ee ee hh 
Summary: 
pO I ae ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a 
0 er ee 
a ae a ee ee ee 
0 A ee ee a ee 
Balance December 31,1928 . . . . +. + «© « « « «+ $85,910.63 
On hand: 
Crocker First National Bank .. . - « « Seeeas 
American Trust Company—Savings Union _ » « eapge 
American Trust Company—Russ Building . . -; 3,432.79 
og ee ae ee 25.00 
$5, _ 63 
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Received: PERMANENT FUND 
Nine new life memberships . . . . . . . . .- + « $ 450.00 
i Pee 4. 6 fe 6 te ee Oe ee 115.20 
Part interest on investments . . . . . +. + + © « 42.50 
es os se Se ree a 607.70 
OO ~ » i Si ee ea a 
Balance December 31,1928 . . . . . - + «© « « «© $5,207.07 
On hand: re © 
Liberty bond, 4th, 444%, par value. . . . . . . . . $1,000.00 
Receipt for Liberty bond called, 34, 4%4% . . . . . . «~~ 1,000.00 
Cash in American Trust Company . . . . . . «. « «+ 3,207.07 
$5,207.07 
On hand: ROBERT S. GILLETTE FUND 
Liberty bond, 4th, 444%, parvalue. . . . . . . « « $1,000.00 
On hand: SPECIAL MEMORIAL LODGE FUND 
Liberty bond, 4th, 444%, parvalue. . . . . . . « « $1,000.00 
Securities at par walue of . . . 2. 2 2 es 3,500.00 
Cash in American Trust Company, Savings Account. . . , 500.00 
$5,000.00 
Received: MEMORIAL LODGE CURRENT FUND 
Income from Gillette and Special Lodge fund in- 
ae « + + 2 ee kt fe elf. fe 
I I og ei es a ee a ae 753-43 
ee ee ee ae ee 
Disbursed: 
Shasta Lodge expenses . . . ... . ~. « $ 200.00 
Le Conte Lodge expenses . .....+.-. 167.86 367.86 
Balance December 31, 1928, on hand in 
Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust Company ... . . $ 654.00 
Received: NATIONAL PARKS FUND Es 
Interest on savings account . ....... .-. +. -« $ 93.64 
pee SEO. ks i ew we ws 6 
Balance December 31,1998 . . . - «+ tt lt tw +] =6(BEOOFET 
On hand: ‘ AS 


Cash in American Trust Company, Savings Account . . . . $1,897.17 
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SAN Francisco BAy CHAPTER 


To the Members of the Sierra Club: 

As the year draws to a close, a bit of inspection and analysis of the activities 
of the San Francisco Bay Chapter is perhaps in order. The chapter, both as to 
finances and numbers, is in a healthy, growing state, with a constant increase 
in membership and a corresponding strengthening of financial status. 

We have had our usual number of delightful local walks, with a gooc nd- 
ance and continued interest. Our schedules, made up three times a yee , call 
for a trip every Sunday of the year and on most of the holidays, with a local 
walk on the same dates as the overnight trips, thus accommodating everyone. 
A number of these overnight trips were scheduled, both camping and hotel, 
and proved popular and interesting. So, with bridge parties, a lecture now and 
then, and an occasional swim and dinner dance, we feel that our members have 
had a happy year. 

During the National Conference on State Parks, held in San Francisco last 
June, we assisted in the entertainment of the delegates, some of our members 
acting on the reception committee and as guides at the barbecues held in Muir 
Woods and Big Basin. 

The most important constructive activity engaged in by the chapter has been 
the movement to create a state park on the slopes of Mount Tamalpais, a move- 
ment initiated by the Tamalpais Conservation Club and participated in by the 
various outdoor clubs in the bay region. Early in the drive for collection of 
funds for this park there was organized within the chapter a collection com- 
mittee which achieved excellent results. Miss Harwood, our late president, 
subscribed very generously to this fund. We expect the legal proceedings to 
acquire this tract will be consummated in the very near future, as the matter 
is now in the hands of the State Park Commission, under the chairmanship of 
our own Mr. Colby. Soon the park will have been an accomplished fact, and 
the chapter may well congratulate its members on having taken so important 
a part in this vital movement. A memorial plaque to the memory of the late 
William Kent, soon to be erected in Muir Woods, was generously subscribed to 
by chapter members, thereby showing a just appreciation of Mr. Kent’s friend- 
ship for us. It is expected that appropriate dedicatory exercises will be held at 
the site in the near future. 

A new tract of 5500 acres is about to be added to the Marin Water District, 
and we look forward to some interesting explorations in a territory which for 
some time has been closed to the public, for it is expected that it will be thrown 
open to us in addition to our present playground. 

The usual amount of trail work, both on the present trails and on a pro- 
jected new one, has been carried on, men and women giving their efforts un- 
selfishly and accomplishing wonders. 

In conclusion, the chapter has enjoyed a busy, happy, constructive year, has 
achieved much, and is alive to the great opportunity before it—namely, the 
creating of a larger, stronger, better organization; one that as time passes will 
surely expand its field of endeavor and influence in forwarding the aims and 
policies of the Sierra Club. L. K. Cosper, Chairman 
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REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


A survey of the club’s activities in southern California for the past year shows 
a well-rounded calendar of events and the accomplishment of work of value 
in many lines. Foremost were the activities of the Southern California Chap- 
ter in working for the passage of the six-million-dollar State Parks bond issue 
at the November election. These activities were directed by Dr. Herbert 
Ac’. pvho gave generously of his time in presenting the facts to many organi- 
zatiyas.and in codperating with them for effective work. An appeal for funds 
for carrying on this work brought a gratifying response, and about $225 was 
subscribed by members of the chapter. This campaign reached its height at 
the annual fall banquet held at the Hotel Alexandria. Major Burnham, a 
member of the State Park Commission; Hugh Pomeroy, of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on County Parks, Beaches, and Playgrounds; and Dr. Ralph Chaney, 
paleontologist, spoke on various aspects of the subject. 

The weekly activities planned by the Local Walks Committee have been 
varied and enterprising. The Friday-evening dinners have had an average 
attendance of about two hundred, and have given opportunities for occasional 
lectures, usually illustrated, and have aided in arranging the trips. A visit to 
Death Valley and the Panamint Mountains was made from March 31st to 
April 8th. The same week a party of fifteen, led by Ernest Dawson, drove 
into Lower California as far as Rosario. The country and the inhabitants are 
picturesque, and the old Jesuit missions impart the same interest which the 
ruins of the Franciscan missions have bestowed upon California byways, now 
chiefly highways. The party crossed the forested mountain range and returned 
by way of Mexicali. 

A trip to Mount Whitney was undertaken by seventeen persons, August 
18th to 26th, led by Harry Gunn. By leaving machines at Carroll Creek, eight 
miles from Lone Pine, the trip was made comfortably in the allotted time. A 
pack-train brought equipment and supplies, via Cottonwood Lakes and Army 
Pass, to a camp-site above Crabtree Meadows, three and a half miles from the 
summit. Olancha Peak (12,135 feet), most southerly of the high peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada, was climbed November gth-12th. The party drove from Los 
Angeles to the town of Olancha, and thence to the foot of the trail, where the 
cars were left in an oak grove at 5500 feet elevation. Knapsacking to an alti- 
tude of about 9300 feet, some of the party spread out their sleeping-bags, 
while others gathered about the oft-replenished fire until daylight. In the 
morning two groups, one led by Norman Clyde, the other by Ernest Dawson, 
traveled up through rough trailless country to the summit, which was reached 
between one and two o'clock by eleven persons. The view included the region 
covered by the 1927 Sierra Club outing as far as the Kings-Kern Divide and 
well rewarded the efforts of those who reached the top. One of the final events 
of the year was a visit to the Mount Wilson Observatory, where a special 
illustrated lecture by Professor W. P. Hoge and inspection of the sixty-inch 
telescope were arranged through one of our members, Myrtle Richmond, who 
is connected with the observatory at Pasadena. 

The Muir Lodge Committee has been very active this year in making reno- 
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vations and repairs to the lodge and to the two annex locker buildings. Sani- 
tary plumbing is being installed to comply with the regulations of the Forest 
Service. Mount San Antonio Cabin (altitude 7750 feet) has been brought 
nearer in time to Los Angeles by the extension of the automobile road from 
Ice House Cafion to Mankers Flat. It is now a two-and-one-half-hour drive 
from Los Angeles to the end of the road and a walk of two and one-half miles 
to the cabin, which is situated on the Devil’s Backbone Trail. Not everyone 
may care to make the wintry struggle to the summit of Mount San Antonio 
(10,080 feet), but a pleasant week-end may be spent in the midst of snow and 
pine trees. The cabin offers excellent shelter and is equipped with stoves, 
cooking utensils, nine built-in bunks, and two cots—but no bedding. For a 
time the cabin was left open, but this venture into the realm of Utopia proved 
disastrous, and, under a revised permit from the Forest Service, the general 
public has been excluded by a stout lock. Information regarding the key for 
the use of members may be obtained at headquarters of the Southern Califor- 
nia Chapter of the Sierra Club. 


*-e 


SHASTA ALPINE LoDGE 


To the Members of the Sierra Club: 

The lodge was opened June 8, 1928, but the weather continued unfavorable 
for climbing until July sth, dense clouds enveloping the summit nearly every 
day. The summer was the warmest and dryest since the lodge was built, for 
only about one inch of rain fell during the four months. The temperature at 
sunrise averaged about ten degrees higher than usual, running about fifty-five 
degrees. The first ice formed during the night of July 31st, and the earliest 
snow was on September 11th. We had a total of 382 visitors to October 15th; 
of these, 130 succeeded in reaching the summit and registering there. 

Many visitors remained for days at the lodge during the summer, for there 
was much of interest to see in the line of flowers and animate life. The flock 
of ruffed grouse are tame enough to be fed like chickens, and Clark crows and 
linnets are there in flocks. Then the little chipmunks frisking around are 
always ready to devour every scrap of food, performing a great scavenger ser- 
vice free. Of flowers, only those seem to grow that are peculiarly adapted to 
that elevation, a change of varieties being found in a difference of a few hun- 
dred feet in altitude. Immediately around the lodge the pentstemons (blue, 
violet, and white), the gilia, and the Indian paint-brush are blooming in all 
their glowing colors from the middle of July until late in September. Higher 
up and lower down and on the eastern slopes are still other varieties of flowers, 
ferns, plants, and trees which would require a skilled botanist to classify and 
describe. 

During August two men circled the mountain between snow and timber-line. 
The journey was made in a little over two days and two nights. The purpose 
was to determine the feasibility of an outing walk, and the result was favorable. 
There are no obstacles on the route which could be called dangerous; but there 
are difficult ascents and descents such as give thrills to the mountaineer. 
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The outstanding work of the summer was the measuring with a surveyor’s 
chain the actual climbing distance from the lodge at Horse Camp to the sum- 
mit, and the placing of four steel mile-posts painted black and white. The dis- 
tance was found to be 21,320 feet, or exactly four miles and 200 feet. 


The receipts and expenditures for 1928 were as follows: 














Receipts: 

Sierra Club. a ok. ce a we ee 
Mount Shasta City Chamber of ‘Commerce Sa a 100.00 
McCloud River Lumber Company. ee ee 25.00 
Long Bell Lumber Company, Weed Division ae Se ee ae 25.00 
Redding Chamber of Commerce . . or aks Ta aa 25.00 
pe ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 25.00 
Shasta County Board of Supervisors . . ...... - 25.00 
Siskiyou County Board of Supervisors . ...... .- 25.00 
Del Norte County Board of Supervisors . ....... 25.00 
Placer County Board of Supervisors . . ...... - 25.00 
Yuba County Board of Supervisors . ........ 25.00 
California State Automobile Association . . . . . - + - 25.00 
Shasta Water Company. . ier ei ee a ee 25.00 
Harry Babcock, San eg 25.00 
M. Hall McAllister, San Francisco . .... +... : 10.00 
Balance from 1927 .. . ae ae ee ee ee 3.08 

ll Ee ee a 

Expenditure: 

Custodian’s salary (J. M. Olberman) .... . . ~- « $390.00 
Pack-train and mail-carrier, way a ore” Sat, gS 
Mile-posts to summit . . . ae ee ae et ee 37.00 
DT: + kk ae ae we hee 6 ee ee 53.29 

CO 


J.M.Orpermax, Custodian it 
M. Hatt MCALLIsTER, for the Lodge Committee 


LE ConTE MEMORIAL LODGE 
To the Members of the Sierra Club: 

The usual concourse of people visited the lodge during the summer of 1928. 
It was opened daily for three and one-half months of the season, and occasion- 
ally for inspection thereafter to those who showed more than a passing curi- 
osity to see the interior of the building, while club members were informally 
welcomed at all times. 

When we arrived in the spring, we found evidence that the lodge had been 
entered; the casing of a front window was splintered and a pane of glass 
broken, while in the rear another pane was out and the window left open. The 
new low-level highway brings all classes of excursionists into the valley during 
the winter months, especially at the holiday season, when the hotel accommo- 
dations are congested. The ranger service gives such protection as is practi- 
cable, and several of our resident club members offer to do what they can and 
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report to the authorities should any activity be noticed about the lodge this 
coming winter. 

A few of our books of reference, which have suffered from hard usage, were 
rebound and several interesting volumes donated: “The Fallodon Papers,” by 
Viscount Grey; “In the Heart of the Sierra,” by J. M. Hutchings, published 
in 1886; “Oh, Ranger,” an interesting and entertaining book on the national 
parks; and Mr. Farquhar’s “Place Names of the High Sierra.” 

F. C. Horman, Custodian 
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AMETHYST LAKI 
Photograph by Ansel I Adams 
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PLATE XXIX 


MOUNT RESPLENDENT 
Photograph by A 1E. Ad 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE 
So 


PRIVATELY OWNED LANDS IN YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


By act of Congress, June 30, 1864, Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa Big 
Tree Grove were granted to the State of California to be held inalienable for 
all time for public use, resort, and recreation. This grant was administered 
by a state commission until 1906. Soon after the grant was made claims were 
advanced by several individuals who asserted rights to certain tracts of land 
in Yosemite Valley. Although these claimants were ultimately indemnified by 
the state legislature, their claims were denied by the courts, and no valid title 
to lands within the original grant has ever existed. By act of Congress, Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, a large area surrounding the state grant was reserved and with- 
drawn from settlement, occupancy, or sale, and this area became known as 
Yosemite National Park. Prior to this withdrawal, however, a considerable 
number of patents had been issued for lands lying within the boundaries. The 
first superintendent of Yosemite National Park, Captain A. E. Wood, in his 
report for 1892, advocated the purchase of these private holdings by the Gov- 
ernment, in the following words: 

“As most of the timber claims within the boundaries of this park 
were purchased with a speculative object, a refunding of the money ex- 
pended, with a good rate of interest, would probably be an equitable 
way of reassuming the title to such lands. The homestead and pre- 
emption claims would probably have to be appraised or suits of con- 
demnation instituted. The sooner the Government reassumes title to 
these lands the cheaper it can be done, for as soon as a railroad comes 
near the park the lands will increase in value and the holders will be 
justified in demanding higher prices for them.” 


Year after year, with increasing emphasis, these recommendations were re- 
peated, until, in 1904, a commission was appointed to examine into the condi- 
tions “for the purpose of ascertaining what portions of said park are not 
necessary for park purposes, but can be returned to the public domain.” The 
following passages are from the report of Commissioners Chittenden, Marshall, 
and Bond: 


“The purchase of all private claims would very likely cost as much 
as $4,000,000. . . . The rejection [exclusion from the park bounda- 
ries] of all private claims is impracticable if the integrity of the park 
is to be maintained. It was therefore decided to recommend the re- 
jection of all that can be spared without serious detriment and the 
purchase of all that remain. . . . With the most careful readjustment 
of boundaries possible, it is impracticable to exclude all private hold- 
ings, and it is important that the Government extinguish title to such 
as remain. Their total area amounts to about 22,347 acres, and their 
value varies greatly according to their situation and the amount of 
timber or improvements which they contain. It is exceedingly diffi- 
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cult to estimate what it will probably cost to acquire these lands. The 
commissioner recommends that provision be made for their ex- 
change, as far as possible, for lands in the portions excluded and the 
direct purchase of such as can not be exchanged.” 


Here was a definite program; but the only result was an act of Congress, 
February 7, 1905, by which a substantial portion of the western part of the 
park was transferred to the Forest Reserve, without any provision being made 
for the proposed exchanges or purchases. By the same act the southeastern 
part of the original park (Mount Ritter and Devils Postpile region) was cut 
off, while the only gain was a small addition in the northern part of the 
Tuolumne watershed. In 1905 the State of California receded to the Federal 
Government the grant of 1864, and Congress, on June 11, 1906, accepted the 
recession and incorporated it into the Yosemite National Park. At the same 
time another strip along the southwest border was cut off from the park. Since 
that time no further boundary changes have been made. The situation in 1907 
is well summed up by Major Harry C. Benson, acting superintendent of the 
park, in his report for that year: 


“The only patented lands now in the park are timber claims and a 
few claims that were taken up under the homestead act and were 
never occupied as homesteads, but simply used as a pretext for 
bringing in stock to stray upon the public lands. . . . The timber 
claims are valuable and are becoming more so each year. Some of the 
finest sugar-pine timber in California lies within the limits of the 
park, along the line of the Wawona road from Wawona to Chinqua- 
pin station. Lumbermen from Michigan have been in the park this 
year inspecting this timber and have obtained an option on its pur- 
chase. The large tract of timber land which formerly was in the park, 
but was excluded by the act of February 7, 1905, has already been 
purchased by a lumber company, and a railroad is being constructed 
directly into this timber and active steps are being taken to put the 
lumber upon the market. The Sugar Pine Lumber Company, which 
formerly was operating about 40 miles south of the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, has now completed its logging road (a steam narrow- 
gauge railroad) to within two miles of the former southern limit of 
the park, and the mountains are rapidly being denuded of all timber. 
This is what will happen to the timber upon all the patented lands 
within the limits of the park in a very short time unless these 
patented lands are purchased by the Government and all private 
rights within the limits of the park extinguished. This is a matter 
which needs urgent attention and should no longer be neglected. It 
would be greatly to the interests of the Government to purchase all 
private claims within the park and thus extinguish all private rights. 
This was one of the main points which caused the Congressional 
Commission of 1904 to recommend the reduction of the park, viz., the 
necessity of preserving the forest in this portion of the park and of 
reducing the number of private claims to such an extent as would 
justify the General Government in purchasing the remaining claims. 
This commission, as has every other person who has been charged 
with the welfare of the park or with making any recommendations 
with regard to the park, recommended that the Government imme- 
diately purchase and extinguish all private rights.” 


The recommendations of Superintendent Benson were repeated and empha- 
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sized by every one of his successors; but it was not until 1912 that any action 
was taken by Congress, and then it was not the action that would have solved 
the problem for all time. The act of April 9, 1912, authorized the Secretary of 
the Interior to exchange “timber that can be removed from such parts of the 
park as will not affect the scenic beauty thereof, for lands of equal value held 
in private ownership therein, and also, in his discretion, to exchange for tim- 
ber standing near the public roads or patented lands timber of equal value on 
park lands in other parts of the park.” Very little, however, could be accom- 
plished under this act until it was amended in 1914 to permit exchanges of 
private holdings in the park for timber and lands in the adjacent national 
forests. During the next few years exchanges of this character were carried 
out extensively, especially along the route of the Wawona road. By this means 
the park was saved from worse devastation than that which actually took 
place. 

With the practical completion of lumbering operations on park lands south 
of the Merced, attention was turned to those lying between the Merced and 
the Tuolumne. Here the situation was very much more complicated. Inas- 
much as no encouragement had ever been received from Congress to lead the 
park administration to believe that appropriations would be made for pur- 
chasing timber lands, and an appeal for prviate funds seemed hopeless be- 
cause of the large sum involved, the only resort appeared to be another series 
of exchanges. The tide of public opinion was at last rising, however, and when 
a suggestion was made that another strip of land be cut off from the park in 
order to bring about an important exchange, protests began to appear from 
widely scattered sources. About the same time Congress became awake to the 
importance of the patented-land problem and indicated its changed disposi- 
tion by appropriating $50,000 in 1927 for the purchase of private holdings in 
national parks when matched by equal amounts from other sources. Another 
$50,000 was similarly appropriated in 1928. While these appropriations have 
been extremely important for use in other parks, they were insufficient to make 
any appreciable impression upon the Yosemite timber problem. 

The widespread manifestations of public interest and the enlightened attitude 
of Congress produced rapid developments during the year 1928. Turning from 
efforts to solve the problem by the exchange method, a reversion was made to 
the means so urgently advocated in the early days of the park’s history, out- 
right purchase. With able support already pledged by such vigorous publicists 
as Nicholas Roosevelt, of the New York Times, and Arthur Newton Pack, of 
Nature Magazine, (to name only two out of many,) the directors of the Sierra 
Club at their meeting on December 8, 1928, passed the following resolution: 
“Resolved, That the Sierra Club considers the restoration to public ownership 
of private lands within the national parks, and particularly the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, a most serious problem requiring prompt action; and that the 
club use every endeavor to arouse nation-wide action to prevent the threatened 
destruction of the Yosemite forests by the lumbering of privately owned 
lands.” 

Copies of this resolution, with explanatory matter, were sent to the press, 
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with very gratifying results. When, a few days later, the Interior Department 
appropriation bill was introduced in the House of Representatives, Mr. Louis 
C. Cramton, Member of Congress from Michigan, proposed the following 
amendment, which was unanimously carried: 


“For the acquisition of privately owned lands and /or standing timber 
within the boundaries of existing national parks and national monu- 
ments by purchase, or by condemnation under the provisions of the 
act of August 1, 1888 (U. S. C. p. 1302, sec. 257), whenever in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Interior acquisition by condemnation 
proceedings is necessary or advantageous to the Government, $250,- 
000, to be expended only when matched by equal amounts by dona- 
tion from other sources for the same purpose, to be available until 
expended: Provided, That in addition to the amount herein appro- 
priated the Secretary of the Interior may incur obligations and enter 
into contracts for additional acquisition of privately owned lands 
and/or standing timber in the existing national parks and national 
monuments not exceeding a total of $2,750,000 as matching funds 
from outside sources are donated for the same purpose, and his action 
in so doing shall be considered contractural obligations of the Federal 
Government: Provided further, That the sum herein appropriated 
and the appropriations herein authorized shall be available to reim- 
burse any future donor of privately owned lands and/or standing 
timber within the boundaries of any existing national park or na- 
tional monument to the extent of one-half the actual purchase price 
thereof: Provided further, That as part consideration for the pur- 
chase of lands, the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion 
and upon such conditions as he deems proper, lease lands purchased 
to the grantors for periods, however, not to exceed the life of the par- 
ticular grantor, and the matching of funds under the provisions 
hereof shall not be governed by any cash value placed upon such 
leases: Provided further, That appropriations heretofore and herein 
made and authorized for the purchase of privately owned lands 
and/or standing timber in the national parks and national monu- 
ments shall be available for the payment in full of expenses incident 
to the purchase of said lands and/or standing timber.” 


Subsequent developments and the situation at the time of going to press are 
set forth in the editorial section of this number of the BULLETIN. 


Tue SrerrA CLUB TO THE RESCUE * 

The resolution of the Sierra Club of California calling on Congress to take 
steps to enable the Federal Government to acquire the privately held lands 
within the national parks is in accordance with the traditional policy of that 
organization. The late John Muir, its first president, who during his lifetime 
did so much to foster the establishment of national parks and the preserva- 
tion of California’s magnificent forests, would doubtless feel that his friends 
and successors are helping to carry forward the cause for which he made such 
a valiant fight. Muir knew the rare beauties of the unspoiled wilderness, and 
realized that unless they were protected by the Government they would ulti- 
mately be destroyed by predatory man. 


* Editorial in New York Times, December 11, 1928. 
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Unfortunately, when the Yosemite and other national parks were created, 
patented lands within their boundaries were not taken over by the Govern- 
ment. As a result, there are today large tracts of privately owned lands within 
the parks over which the Government has not the same jurisdiction as over 
what it owns. In the Yosemite, in particular, these private lands include some 
of the finest tracts of sugar pine and other giant trees. Lumber companies 
which own them have been cutting, and will continue to do so unless the lands 
can be acquired for the national park. 

The destruction in the Yosemite was so appalling that there was a nation- 
wide demand that it be stopped. Many Californians of prominence, doubtful 
at first that the rest of the country would help, were surprised to find that 
from Maine and Florida westward the cry “Save the Yosemite trees!” was 
echoed. Fortunately the Sierra Club is peculiarly fitted to give effective re- 
sponse to this demand, as its influence in California is great, and its mem- 
bership includes men prominent in national affairs, who have done much for 
conservation in past years. Their plan calls for an appropriation by Congress, 
to be matched by private subscriptions, and, if necessary, to be accompanied 
by provisions to facilitate the task of acquisition of the privately held lands. 
The fact that the measure will benefit the parks in other states as well as 
California indicates that the issue is not merely local, and that although 
California wishes to see her own national parks relieved of privately held 
lands, she realizes that the other parks have the same need, and is proud, 
through the Sierra Club, to take the lead in this fight. 

It is to the credit of the lumber companies which have so long held title to 
large sections of privately owned lands in the Yosemite and elsewhere that 
they have shown a disposition to go half way in meeting the nation’s wishes 
to see the trees within the parks preserved. No one questions their legal right 
to their property or to do with it what they will. They cannot be deprived of 
it without due compensation, nor can they be forced into selling at a loss. The 
problem is one of making such adjustments as will assure both the Govern- 
ment and the owners a fair deal. 


JoHN Mur Trait 


The close of the field season of 1928 found the John Muir Trail completed 
northward from Blaney Meadows to a point in Fish Creek basin above Cas- 
cade Valley. Four and one-half miles of entirely new trail were built during 
the last season, beginning where the previous season’s work ended at the head 
of a series of switchbacks up out of the cafion of the North Fork of Mono 
Creek. The route selected is somewhat to the east of Silver Pass. Expenditure 
for the season totaled $2600.14, making the cost of completed trail $577.80 
per mile. 

The work, which was under the general direction of State Engineer Edward 
Hyatt, representing the State Department of Public Works, was supervised by 
Forest Supervisor M. A. Benedict, of the Sierra National Forest, from whose 
report the following is quoted: 
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“The entire length of the trail was carefully scouted and surveyed 
by District Ranger Poore. The foreman assisted in this work, so 
that at no time was he in doubt how to proceed. 

“The first mile constructed required but two switchbacks; in the 
next half-mile numerous switchbacks were necessary to bring the trail 
out on a bench. From this point to Silver Pass, a distance of ap- 
proximately 134 miles, it was possible to reach the top by putting in 
two fairly long switchbacks, bringing the trail to an elevation of 
10,700 feet. We were not so fortunate on the Fish Creek slope, as 
the descent is both steep and rough, and it required a great many 
switchbacks to reach the point where the trail rests for this season. 

“Unlike last season, there was no very heavy construction work 
encountered this year. The surface conditions, however, were of the 
type that retards rapid progress. There were only a few short 
stretches of easy going. 

“The 4'4-mile portion of trail built this year is of the same high 
standard of construction as that completed during 1926 and 1927. 

“Senior Forest Ranger J. U. Poore was in direct charge of the 
work, handling employment, supervision, surveying, reports, etc., 24 
days being spent by him in connection with this project during the 
past season.” 


Members of the Sierra Club’s 1929 Outing Party will have an opportunity to 
utilize the trail constructed under this project during the past three seasons. 


REBUILDING THE MouNnT WHITNEY TRAIL 


During the summer of 1928 the U. S. Forest Service and the National Park 
Service codperated in restoring the Lone Pine Creek trail to the summit of 
Mount Whitney. This route was originally opened in 1904 and was used for 
several years in connection with the observation parties of the Smithsonian 
Institution and Lick Observatory.* During that period pack-animals were 
frequently taken to the summit. In later years the upper portion of the trail 
became obliterated by slides and lack of maintenance. In the reconstruction 
now going on the location of the final climb out of Lone Pine Creek basin is 
a little farther north than the old Whitney Pass. The Sierra crest is crossed 
just south of Mount Muir. At the close of the 1928 season the work had 
progressed to a point within a few hundred feet of the divide. The route 
along the western side of the ridge has been partly surveyed, and the new 
trail when finished will follow a fairly even grade from the pass to the main 
mass of Mount Whitney. The Forest Service trail from Hunters Flat up Lone 
Pine Creek has been improved, and will doubtless be made even better when 
the upper portion has been completed. The Park Service is planning to con- 
struct a trail from the lakes southwest of Mount Whitney to connect with the 
Lone Pine Creek trail at some point between Mount Muir and Mount Whit- 
ney. It is expected that the way to the summit will thus be opened from both 
east and west by the close of the 1929 season. 

The Lone Pine Creek trail is already suitable for saddle travel to an altitude 
of 12,000 feet, and from that point the summit of the mountain can be reached 


* Srerra CLuB BULLETIN, 1905, V: 3, Pp. 258-260; 1910, vii: 3, p. 143. 
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on foot. By making arrangements for horses to be brought in advance to the 
end of the automobile road in Lone Pine Cajion, it would be possible to make 
the ascent of Mount Whitney and return to Lone Pine in one day, although 
this is hardly practical or desirable. By camping one night in Lone Pine 
Cafion, however, the ascent can be accomplished without extraordinary exer- 
tion by one in good condition for climbing at high altitudes. 


MOUNTAINEERING NOTES 


A SIERRAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE ALPS 


“How do the Swiss Alps compare with the California Sierra?” I am frequently 
asked since my visit to Europe last summer. But the question cannot be dis- 
posed of hastily. My son Glen and I entered Switzerland via airplane—a 
thrill indeed to survey from such a vantage the forests, lakes, rivers, and 
glacier-draped ranges. In the lower altitudes are numerous lakes fringed with 
forests and surrounded by mountains—there is a beauty and charm about 
such a lake as Lucerne not equaled by anything in California. In the higher 
altitudes, from 10,000 feet up, are extensive snow-fields and magnificent 
glaciers incomparably finer than anything we have to offer. 

On the other hand, as the timber-line in Switzerland is at an altitude of 
from five to six thousand feet, there is no knapsacking to a base camp at nine 
to eleven thousand feet as in the Sierra; there to camp and cook and spend 
the night cheered by a roaring fire. Instead there are rock huts conducted by 
the Swiss Alpine Club. These are furnished with blankets; but no fire is 
possible except in little oil-stoves. I inquired if there is outdoor camping in 
Switzerland. Our guide answered: “We could, but we don’t.” Of course, 
camping would be possible only in the lower altitudes, and there it is mostly 
private property, with a farmhouse on every good camp-site, villages in the 
meadows, and cattle and goats wherever a blade of grass grows. There are 
trails leading to innumerable beauty spots and frequent tea-houses, with over- 
night accommodations. 

In many parts of Switzerland altitude may be quickly gained via cog-rail- 
way. We did Pilatus (over 8000 feet) for a glorious view of the Lucerne dis- 
trict, and we climbed to the top of the Jungfrau, using the cog to within about 
2400 feet of the top. The final ascent of the Jungfrau is mostly over ice and 
snow, requiring about five hours round trip with a guide, and can be made by 
anyone possessing health and a little ambition. 

From Zermatt, at an altitude of 5000 feet, the Matterhorn looms awesome 
and grand. It beckons only to those with daring in their blood and more than 
ordinary hardiness. Waiting two days for weather, we left Zermatt after 
lunch and climbed by a well-worn mountain trail, crossing roaring glacial 
streams, through a fine forest which had been planted as a protection against 
avalanches. The way continued over a long open trail above timber-line, bar- 
ren and rocky, but affording occasional surprises in wild flowers. All the 
streams are glacier water, milky in appearance. We walked over five hours, 
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frequently crossing streams, but there was no clear water for a drink. We 
missed these lovely gems which are one of the chief glories of our Sierra. 

At three o’clock next morning we started, each with a guide, for our long- 
anticipated adventure. I had read of this climb and expected a stiff bit of 
work, but I fancied that the narratives were overdrawn and that for one with 
Sierra Club training it would be no special stunt. But the difficult rock work, 
the slippery precipices, the knife-edges with awful drops on either side, the 
hand-over-hand climbing of ropes when fingers were all but frozen, and the 
added danger from falling rocks convinced us it was “up to the brag.” It had 
been stormy for three days; so we were handicapped by much soft snow; and 
the-ice on the ledges and in the cleats made many footholds perilously slippery. 
But our day was crystal clear and the view incomparably fine. The triumph 
more than matched the effort. Ernest DAWSON 


MOUNT RUSSELL BY A NEW ROUTE 
. 


A. E. Gunther climbed Mount Russell last summer from a southwestern 
approach, the first time it has been scaled from that direction. Previous 
ascents have been from the north and the southeast. Mr. Gunther writes: 
“The ascent by this route is not difficult as climbs go—I am thinking of the 
Welsh Llewedd—but gives a sporting scramble. From the summit of Whit- 
ney, Russell appears as consisting of three buttresses falling south, divided by 
two steep couloirs. The west couloir is dangerous—perhaps inaccessible; but 
the east couloir takes one to within a couple of hundred feet of the east sum- 
mit, where further progress is blocked by a cliff rising to that summit. The 
first chimney next to the cliffs is choked at the top; I spent an hour, getting 
very cold, trying to find a way up this, but gave it up as impossible. The 
second chimney from the cliffs, however, leads onto the east buttress. Follow- 
ing up the knife-edge of this buttress, one meets a small cliff, the ascent of 
which is possible at only one point. From the top of this cliff the eastern peak 
is gained easily, whence the route is open to the western peak, the true 
summit.” 
MOUNT LE CONTE 

With a companion, A. E. Gunther last summer climbed Mount Le Conte by the 
west couloir, finding one difficult slab half-way up. Norman Clyde, in mak- 
ing the first ascent, in 1925, climbed a little farther to the south.* 


SIERRA CLIMBS BY NORMAN CLYDE IN 1928 


During the summer of 1928 Norman Clyde continued his activities in the High 
Sierra, interrupted by the Canadian trip with the Sierra Club party. At the 
request of the editor, he has supplied a list of the more interesting ascents with 
comments for the benefit of other climbers. 

June—Mallory, Irvine, Whitney, Muir. Peak 13,800, near Whitney Pass;7 
apparently the first ascent of south point; I climbed the north one several 
years ago. North Palisade, from the glacier; climbed broad snow-chute to 


*Srerra Cius BuLietin, 1926, xii: 3, pp. 305-306. 

+ This peak seems to be the one named Mount McAdie (for Professor Alexander 
McAdie) by J. E. Church and G. F. Marsh in 1905. (Serra CiuB BULLETIN, 1905, Vv: 4, 
P. 317.) 
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notch, descended chimney on south side about a hundred feet, scaled wall, 
worked to left around shoulder and then right to crest, which I followed to 
the summit. 22d—Morrison; a good rock climb; no cairn on summit. 25th— 
Ritter and Banner; the latter very easy from the saddle between the two peaks. 
27th—The highest Minaret; a rather difficult climb; ice-axe needed on gla- 
cier; somewhat arduous getting from glacier to rocks. 28th—Ritter, from the 
south; over cliff, up glacier, up chute leading northward toward summit. 

July 2d—Baldwin; moderately difficult; no cairn. 3d—Red Slate; easy 
climb; superb view. Red and White; moderately difficult; good view; no 
record since first ascent.* Bloody; rather tedious slate climb; good view. 

September 8th—North Palisade, from the glacier; difficult on account of 
glare ice in couloir. 15th—Gilbert; easy ascent except for a chute which may 
at times be icy; no cairn. 21st and 22d—Dragon; a good rock climb from the 
east; climb to crest some distance south, then along crest to peak and up the 
west face. Gould, East Vidette, University. 28th and 29th—University; 
climbed southeast face; a good, but not very difficult rock scramble. Gould, 


again. 
October 13th—Kearsarge. November 13th—Olancha; easy climb from 
south and west; good view. or 


LETTERS FROM OTHER CLUBS 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB 


If one must select for special mention from the many attractive excursions on 
the 1928 program of the Appalachian Mountain Club, the following five are 
perhaps the most noteworthy: 

The June excursion to the Great Smoky Mountains in Tennessee opened up 
new territory to our members. They compassed Le Conte, the highest mountain 
in the state, descending not without the use of a rope into the Alum Cave, an 
outstanding feature of the Great Smokies. This region is remarkable for its 
wealth and variety of flowers, shrubs, and trees, many of which are indigenous 
to this spot, but are cultivated with painstaking care in other parts of the 
United States. This party, coming from the complicated mechanism of modern 
life, found it an interesting experience to make the acquaintance of the native 
mountaineers, who still live in the simple manner of two hundred years ago. 

The excursion to the Hawaiian Islands took its group to a tropical country, 
rich in sugar and the far-famed pineapple plantations, and to volcanoes in- 
numerable. The whole party spent a night on the crater of Kilauea, in a com- 
fortable hotel, and six took a special trip to the Island of Maui to the crater 
Haleakala, the largest thing of its kind in the world. 

The pack-train trip to the Bighorn Mountains introduced a novel type of 
camping to the club in a region well worth visiting but hitherto little known to 
Easterners, and the trip called forth the enthusiasm of the participants. 

Our August camp, located at the foot of Mount Cabot, offered an oppor- 
tunity for exploring a section of New Hampshire unknown to many of us, and 
gave entirely new points of vantage for viewing the Presidential Range. 


* First ascent in 1902. (Srerra CLus BULLETIN, 1903, iv: 3, pp. 199-202.) 
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As for the Climbing Party in Dauphiné, France, a few lines is far too 
limited a space to even attempt to do justice to the difficulties and glories of 
its feats of mountaineering. 

In other ways, too, the club has been busy. The publication committee is 
issuing two numbers of Appalachia, one in June and one in December. The 
guide-book committee has published its seventh edition of the “Guide to the 
White Mountains.” The devastating floods of the spring destroyed certain of 
the club’s bridges in New Hampshire; these the trail committee has replaced 
with stronger structures, which it is hoped will stand for years to come. The 
club assisted in a substantial way in the purchase of Franconia Notch, and has 
labored with other organizations to insure a continued Federal appropriation 
for the National Forests. MARGARET W. THACHER, Corresponding Secretary 


THE AMERICAN ALPINE CLUB 


The most important projects that have engaged the attention of the members 
of the club during the past year have been the endowment fund and the plans 
for club quarters. The endowment fund now stands at nearly $11,000, and, 
with prospects of continued additions, the club has felt justified in going 
ahead with its plans for more permanent establishment. A lease was signed 
last July with the Explorers Club, whereby we obtained an outside corner 
room on the fourth floor of the new Explorers Club building on r1roth Street, 
between Broadway and Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. Among other 
advantages, this will give us the long-desired opportunity to house our library 
of books, periodicals, and photographs, which has been on deposit with the 
New York Public Library. Early next year we plan to start a club periodical. 
This will include mountaineering narratives, club notes, and the secretary’s 
annual report of the club’s affairs. Henry B. peEV. Scowas, Secretary 


CALIFORNIA ALPINE CLUB 


The California Alpine Club is a local San Francisco hiking club of about three 
hundred and fifty members, some of whom have scattered throughout the 
United States and a few even to foreign countries. The activities of the club 
include a local walk or an overnight trip on every week-end of the year, an 
annual two weeks trip to the Sierra, midsummer and New Year reunions, and 
numerous social events throughout the year. The local trips take place for the 
most part in Marin County, many of them starting from Alpine Lodge, located 
on Throckmorton Ridge on the slopes of Mount Tamalpais. A few trips are 
taken to San Mateo and to Contra Costa and Mendocino counties. The aver- 
age distance covered is about twelve miles. 

The club lodge is a large stone-and-shingle two-story house, admirably 
situated on the ridge, with a beautiful view of Tamalpais, San Francisco Bay, 
and the ocean. It is capable of accommodating a party of forty to fifty people 
overnight. It is always available for parties of the other clubs in the bay region 
on occasions when not in use by the Alpine Club. 

The Annual Outing to the High Sierra is of two weeks’ duration, and 
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usually occurs in the middle of July. The party leaves San Francisco on a 
Saturday night and returns on Saturday night two weeks later. The trips 
have ranged from Kern River and Mineral King on the south to Yosemite on 
the north. The 1928 trip entered the mountains at Big Meadow, went up 
Deadman Cajon, over Colby Pass, down the Kern-Kaweah and Kern Cajion, 
up Rattlesnake Creek, and over Lady Franklin Pass to Mineral King, with 
side-trips to Triple Divide Peak, Miners Pass, Mount Whitney, and other 
peaks along the route of travel. 

The club has been active in the support of the general State Parks meas- 
ures as well as in support of the local phase of the State Parks program, our 
own Mount Tamalpais Park. The club belongs to the Associated Outdoor 
Clubs of America, and extends a welcome to all members of these clubs to 
join in any of its walks or other activities. The headquarters of the club are 
at room 535, Pacific Building, San Francisco. GEOFFREY MARLOW 


THE COLORADO MOUNTAIN CLUB 


The activities of the Colorado Mountain Club this year have included all the 
usual things—Sunday and week-end trips, skiing in winter and walking in 
summer, winter outing, summer outing, illustrated lectures, photographic ex- 
hibition, nature protection, and so forth. In all we have fourteen committees, 
each of which has been doing constructive work in a different branch of 
the club’s activities. The summer outing was held at Snowmass Lake, in the 
Elk Mountains, a site which gave climbers access to six peaks over 14,000 feet 
in height. One of these mountains, Capitol Peak, on account of its inaccessi- 
bility and its steep, sharp ridges, had been climbed before by only ten people. 
It was ascended during the outing by two parties, one of four and one of six 
persons, two of the latter party being women. The ascent in each instance took 
two days. Our new slide cabinet has been moved down to the clubrooms and 
has been working overtime. We have approximately fifteen sets of pictures on 
scenery of different sections of the country, on birds, animals, and flowers. 
These have been taken out by thirty-one people, who have shown them from one 
to twenty times each; they have gone as far east as Michigan. This is a branch 
of the club’s work which, while not spectacular, is nevertheless important, 
both for general publicity and for the cause of conservation. Our group at 
Fort Collins has acquired a clubhouse in the mountains for outings, for a year 
at least, which was furnished by housewarming. We have also been trying to 
“teach the young idea how to shoot” by having meetings especially for boys of 
high-school age. These meetings have interested a certain amount of “good 
material” in our program, and we feel that they will be of benefit both to the 
boys and to the club. Grace M. Harvey, Secretary 


THE MAZAMAS 


The reports of our committee chairmen rendered at the annual meeting, Octo- 
ber 1st, indicated a very busy and highly satisfactory year’s activities. In spite 
of the fact that other hiking clubs have been organized in our vicinity, the 
week-end excursions into the mountains have been better attended than in 
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previous years of the club’s history. Many other forms of recreation have been 
developed, new territory was explored, and new routes were found to old ob- 
jectives, thus adding to their attractiveness. 

The annual two weeks outing in the Olympic Mountains was the outstand- 
ing event of the year. This was new territory for The Mazamas. It is the 
wildest and least-explored section in the northwestern part of the United 
States. Although rugged and very difficult to traverse, it is extremely interest- 
ing and attractive. It is the center of a glaciated area. Many of the mountains 
with an elevation of not more than seven thousand feet have several fair-sized 
glaciers. 

In our last letter to the Sierra Club we noted that a winter-sports program 
had been initiated on the slopes of Mount Hood. The Mazamas were called 
upon to sponsor the opening ceremonies and their efforts met with phenomenal 
success. The interest manifested by the public was a surprise to all. By means 
of a rotary snow-plow, the State Highway Commission kept the highway clear 
of snow to the center of the sports section during the entire season. No incon- 
venience was experienced by motorists, either in driving over the road or in 
parking, as ample space was provided at all times. A ski tournament was held 
by the Mount Hood Ski Club in which international experts competed. Hand- 
some trophies were awarded, and this thrilling sport was given a stimulus 
beyond the dreams of the most enthusiastic. A new and larger program has 
been initiated for the coming season, and it is predicted that last year’s success 
will be duplicated and perhaps outdone. 

Our scouting committee, under direction of Mr. K. H. Siecke, did notable 
work in classes in the technique of mountain craft. A complete code of rules 
to govern hiking parties in the future was drawn up by this committee and 
adopted by the club. 

The research committee made its fourth annual report of work done in 
studying and recording the phenomena of glacial action on the ice-fields of 
Mount Hood. This is one of the club’s most constructive activities and one 
of which it is justly proud. The reports of this committee are printed in the 
annual issue of our magazine, Mazama. 

The club noted the passing of Miss Aurelia S. Harwood, your honored presi- 
dent. As a life member of our club, she was highly respected by our members, 
and having attended several of our excursions into the mountains, she was 
well known to many of us. She was thoroughly imbued with the spirit which 
makes clubs such as ours notable for recreational achievement. 

The Mazamas extend to the Sierra Club their best wishes for the coming 
year’s undertakings. F. W. STApTER, President 

CLUB DE EXPLORACIONES DE MEXICO 
The year 1928 has been an unusually active one in our club circles. Through 
the efforts of our organization, we are pleased to be able to get out on the 
beautiful mountain trails in the vicinity of Mexico City about one hundred and 
fifty people every Sunday. About five other active hiking organizations with 
regular programs have sprung into existence in this city, and all are working 
with equal enthusiasm. 

The ascent of Iztaccihuatl this year was a very successful one. Forty-seven 
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climbers out of the fifty-four who started were able to reach the summit. As 
far as we know this is the largest group of climbers that has ever trod the 
summit. Crampons are absolutely necessary. 

The club carries four groups every Sunday: A, B, C, and D, according to 
the length of the walk taken. We feel that this scheme of graduated distances 
is rather a new one in club circles, but it is most successful. We have been 
limited pretty much to local walks, because of the absence of any definite 
vacation period, but an effort is being made to remedy this. During Easter 
week there will be an ascent made of the “Citlaltepetl” (Pico de Orizaba), and 
it would be a great pleasure if some Sierra Club members could participate in 
this climb. 

Our club now publishes a monthly bulletin, called La Montafia, for the pur- 
pose of promoting our activities. The club has gotten out elaborate diplomas 
to give to the members who make the ascent of the three highest peaks, Citlal- 
tepetl, Popocatepetl, Iztaccihuatl, in order to stimulate alpinism. Only eight 
have been awarded so far, but there are some former members also who have 
climbed these peaks. Those to whom diplomas have been awarded are: Sra. 
Maritza Spencer Vda de Islas; Sres. Marcelino Leguineche, Enrique P. Boul- 
losa, Federico Arroyo, Francisco Soto y Arroyo, Ricardo Pefiafiel, Juan B. 
Peimbert, and Otis McAllister. Otts MCALLISTER, President 


Crrciinc SHasta’s WAIST 
By A. T. STeete 
[The following account of a trip around Mount Shasta is condensed from a 
series of eight articles by Mr. Steele published in the Willows Journal, Wil- 
lows, California, September 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 1928, vol. 39, nos. 138- 
145. Mr. Steele made the trip in company with J. M. Olberman, custodian of 
the Sierra Club’s Shasta Alpine Lodge, for the purpose of determining the 
practicability of such an excursion for the public_—Epzrror.] 


It was Mac’s idea. 

“Let’s make a trip around the mountain at the timber-line,” he suggested 
one evening last July, as we sat in front of the fireplace at the Sierra Club’s 
Mount Shasta lodge. 

“T don’t believe it’s been done before,” he added.* 

I had that day made the ascent of the peak. From the summit I had looked 
down over glistening glaciers into shadow-filled cafions that extended to the 
base of the mountain. Those darkened gorges had challenged. I had felt a 
desire to go into them—to see what was there. 

So it was arranged. We agreed on Monday, August 27th, as the date for 
the start. 

We started with sufficient food for four days. Mac carried the “vittles.” 

*Dr. C. Hart Merriam, accompanied by Vernon Bailey and Lyman L. Merriam, made 
the circuit of Mount Shasta with saddle-horses and -animal in July, 1898. See “‘Re- 
sults of a Biological Survey of Mount Shasta, California,” , A Hart Merriam, North 


American Fauna, No. 16, U. S. Department of Agriculture, vision of Biological Sur- 
vey. Washington, 1899. Pp. 11-14.—Eprzor. 
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On my back was slung the bed-roll. Nights are cold on Shasta at any time of 
the year; so I carried three woolen blankets and a piece of canvas. We were 
both equipped with canteens. 

Neither of us was optimistic over the possibility of completing the trip as 
projected. In two years, two parties had attempted to encircle the peak, and 
each had failed. Both parties had been halted at Brewer Creek Cafion, ap- 
proximately one-third of the distance around the bulky mountain. At Brewer 
Creek, we were told, we would come upon cafion walls impossible of negotia- 
tion. Of the “going” beyond Brewer Creek we knew virtually nothing. 

The first few hours of walking were easy, pleasant. Mac set the pace. It 
was a slow pace—lI do not believe we averaged more than a mile and a half 
an hour—but it was a pace that could be maintained hours at a time without 
rest, up hill and down. 

We had a brief climb out of the shallow valley in which the Horse Camp is 
situated, and fifteen minutes after our departure, as we rounded a black lava 
ridge, we caught our last glimpse of the lodge. Maintaining our elevation, we 
rounded the heads of several rocky gulches, then came out on a broad valley 
of uneven bed. 

There was water in this valley, and Mac found it. The spring was small, 
but the water was clear and cold. This spring is the source of Panther Creek. 

Red Butte now loomed before us. Red Butte is a lava sugar-loaf which, 
like a great sentinel, rises 600 feet from a plateau on Shasta’s southern slope. 
The gap between the mountainside and Red Butte is known as the Gate. 
Through this we passed. 

Squaw Creek we reached shortly. This stream, cascading down the pre- 
cipitous, rocky mountainside, presented a pretty picture. Here we filled our 
canteens. 

We had trudged for perhaps a mile across a gravel flat, and I was beginning 
to grow a bit weary of the monotony, when Mac, who was a few yards in 
front of me, shouted: 

“Jumping-off place ahead.” 

We had arrived at Mud Creek Cajfion. 

We had struck the cajion at a point where a crossing was impossible. And 
a glance up the gorge convinced us that there was little hope in that direction. 
The cafion walls extended without a break a mile upward to Kanwakitan 
Glacier, Mud Creek’s source, the cliffs of which glinted blue in the sun. 

A mile down the cafion we observed what appeared to be a ridge shooting 
from the near side, extending to the bottom of the gorge. And opposite it was 
a cut in the gravel wall that looked negotiable. We must have lost at least 2000 
feet in elevation by descending into the cafion at this point. And the “sled- 
ding” was none too smooth. So steep was the bank in places that we were 
obliged to depend for our safety largely on our hands and on the tenacity of 
the roots of the brush which grew along the slope. 

We ate lunch on the bank of Mud Creek, then started up the hollow we had 
seen from the other side. In sharp contrast to the desolate cafion into which 
it opened was this ravine. It was heavily wooded, and its brook leaped, laugh- 
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ing, from dizzy heights, as though making the most of life before being swal- 
lowed by sullen Mud Creek. 

We were two hours reaching the head of the ravine, but at the end of our 
climb we found ourselves back at the 8000-foot elevation, above the timber. 

We debated the advisability of camping here, but finally decided to proceed 
to Ash Creek, which, we had been told, would be the next stream we would 
encounter. 

Ominous clouds were moving in on us from the south. We speeded our 
pace. We had no desire to get caught in a storm before we had established 
camp. Se we hurried. 

More gravel flats, more shallow gulches. Where was Ash Creek? With sun- 
down but an hour off, we consigned Ash Creek orally to a spot warmer than 
Mount Shasta at its warmest, and plopped down our packs in a sheltered spot 
in a clump of jack pine and firs. 

It was not long before we had a cheerful fire blazing and were doing away 
with a meal of ham, potatoes, bread, syrup, and coffee. 

A stiff south breeze had sprung up and clouds continued to drift in, and we 
went to our pine-bough bed that night with misgivings. 

We awakened with the sun shinning in our eyes. The sky was cloudless, the 
wind had died down. Shasta, in an angry mood the night before, now seemed 
to look down on us benevolently. We breakfasted hurriedly, not daring to 
wash the dishes—for our water supply was becoming low, and Ash Creek was 
we knew not where. 

We got off at seven o’clock. We had walked scarcely 100 yards when we 
were met by a sight that caused us to stop in our tracks and let out simulta- 
neously an “Oh, hell!” Ash Creek’s cafion lay before us. We had slept almost 
on the banks of the stream without knowing it. 

The descent into Ash Creek was not difficult. We had struck the cajion at 
just the right point. Below us a short distance the creek plunged 400 feet into 
a gorge. Above us the cafion slopes were steeper. 

The stream we found mirky. But we filled our canteens, caring to take no 
chances on running out of water. We climbed out of the cafion up a wooded 
ridge, then struck out across a stony plateau toward what we expected to prove 
the most serious obstacle of our trip—the cafion of Brewer Creek. 

The walking was splendid for the first several hours. There were few 
gulches to cross. The gravel was not soft underfoot, as we had found it on 
the slopes we had traversed the day before, but firm. But particularly were 
we elated over the finding of a stream of clear water. The creek, we guessed, 
was a branch of Ash Creek. We dumped from our canteens their milky con- 
tents and filled them at this stream. 

It was about ten o’clock when we reached Brewer Creek Cafion. Our first 
view of the great trough was not cheering. The cafion resembled, in many 
respects, the gorge of Mud Creek. Its walls sloped off at about the same 
angle. They were as smooth as they were barren. But up or down we could 
see no place at which a descent appeared possible. We walked down along the 
brink of the cafion for perhaps half a mile, then again searched the slopes in 
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both directions. This time we saw what appeared to be a possible course, 
about a quarter of a mile below us—down a gravel ridge. The ridge route 
proved easy, and we made the descent in less than fifteen minutes. There was 
no water running in the bottom of the cafion. Hotlum Glacier had not com- 
menced to sweat. 

By good fortune we had descended into the cafion at the point where the 
two forks of Brewer Creek came together. The north fork of the cafion was 
little more than a gully and offered an excellent means of egress from the 
main gorge. 

Brewer Creek was behind us, and the crossing had been far from difficult. 
We conjectured on why others had been blocked at this cafion. Had they failed 
to find the ridge down which we had come? Had they perhaps been just tired 
and lost interest in the trip after a glance into that hole in the mountainside? 

The greater part of the remainder of the morning we spent crossing the two- 
mile-wide lava flow which separates Brewer Creek and Inconstance Creek. 
The ridge was badly broken, so the traveling was not easy. We were both 
ready to halt at Inconstance Creek for lunch, despite the fact that the noon 
hour was yet a half-hour off. 

Two forks of Inconstance Creek we found dry. The remaining two branches 
were flowing. They coursed within 200 yards of each other, down a broad, 
barren valley. We made our noon camp at the north fork. The water was 
muddy, utterly undrinkable; so we were forced to draw on our fast-shrinking 
canteen supply. 

That afternoon we crossed what might well be termed the mountain’s back- 
bone—a serrated ridge on the peak’s northeast side. To make the crossing we 
were obliged to ascend to the 8300-foot level and go through a gap at the upper 
end of the ridge. At a level a short distance above that of the gap lay a snow- 
field. Rather than take a chance of running out of water, we climbed to the 
snow and filled our canteens at a small stream which trickled from its base. 

A new view greeted us at the pass. For a day and a half the McCloud River 
watershed had lain below us. Now before us, to the north, lay the upper por- 
tion of Shasta Valley. And in the distance were visible the peaks of southern 
Oregon. 

We had expected to encounter a “jumping-off place” at the north side of the 
pass. But, instead, we found, on a level with the pass, a gravel bench similar 
to the one we had followed on the other side of the mountain. On this flat, 
jack pines grew thickly. 

We had now lost sight of Hotlum Glacier and were heading toward the base 
of another ice-field, Bolam Glacier. Beyond the glacier we could see the snowy 
crest of Shastina (12,433 feet), a crater that would be a famed peak had it not 
been so unlucky as to have sprung up by Shasta’s side. 

We reached the first fork of Bolam Creek at about three o’clock. As luck 
would have it, we had struck the cafion at the only point at which a crossing 
was possible. Above us the cafion sides were precipitous. Below us was a 
steep-walled gulf into which plunged with a roar the brown waters of Bolam 
Creek. The falls here are more than 200 feet in height. How they came to get 
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their name—Coquette Falls—I do not know. Someone, I suspect, was attempt- 
ing to be ironical. The stream is dirty, brutish, as it leaps into its gorge—not 
dainty, far from coquettish. 

We came upon the second fork of Bolam Creek within fifteen minutes. The 
crossing of this stream presented no difficulties. The waters of this branch, 
too, were muddy. 

An hour’s walk brought us to the brink of the cafion of Whitney Creek’s 
east fork. Long before we reached the cafion we knew that we were to find 
no drinking-water there. For shortly after leaving Bolam Creek we had come 
in sight of the stream where it was spewed out by Whitney Glacier. It had 
the appearance of a stream of fluid chocolate. 

Though it was not deep, the cafion presented difficulties. We found a gulch 
that took us to within twenty feet of the bottom, but the cafion wall dropped 
off sharply at this point, and we were obliged to exercise great precautions 
against possible slides in negotiating the remainder of the distance to the bot- 
tom. To camp here was out of the question. Furthermore, we were desirous 
of resting our minds on the water problem. So we decided to proceed to Whit- 
ney Creek’s west fork. 

Rough in the extreme was the region we now entered. It was a world of 
lava. Walking was difficult. 

For two hours we plodded through this rocky waste—always hopeful that 
we would find Whitney Creek on the other side of the next lava dike—then 
we decided that we had had enough for that day. 

We camped on the sandy floor of a small gulch. A few jack pines grew in 
the vicinity, so we had firewood. 

The west fork of Whitney Creek we never found. At any rate, it was dry 
in its upper reaches, for we found no trace of water in the many gulches we 
crossed early Wednesday morning. The first hour, Wednesday, we spent pick- 
ing our way through another mile of broken lava. Then we came out on a 
broad rock slide. We were now on Shastina. 

A lava ridge on the other side of the slide shut off our view to the west. 
Rather than cross it and perhaps encounter others, worse, beyond it, we de- 
cided to ascend to the head of the dike and circle the peak at a high elevation. 
By so doing, we believed, we would avoid many cafions. Furthermore, there 
was a snow-field at the head of that slide, and our canteens were becoming 
light. 

It was a long climb to that patch of white. We must have gained fully 1500 
feet in elevation. From the snow the crags at Shastina’s top seemed not more 
than 2500 feet above us. There was water running from the base of the snow- 
field. We could hear it. But we could not see it. It trickled through the rocks, 
several feet, probably, under the surface. So we got out our spoons and de- 
voted the next half-hour to feeding our canteens snow. 

We were now well above the highest zone of vegetation. Here there was not 
a vestige of life, nothing but drab, shattered rock—rock torn by frost from the 
precipices at Shastina’s top. 

Approximately a mile and a half of Shastina’s slopes we traversed at the 
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9500-foot level. The walking was of a kind that we had not encountered pre- 
viously in our mountain-girdling trip. The slope was steep and many of its 
boulders were precariously perched. There was danger, through a misstep, of 
starting rocks moving, underfoot or from above. So we walked gingerly. 

Despite our precautions, we each took a bad fall. Abrasions were our only 
injuries. 

Arriving at a deep cut, and observing that if we kept our level we would be 
obliged to cross a ridge of considerable height and rough aspect, we descended 
again to the timber-line, where the ridge terminated in a red lava bluff. 

Mount Shasta City, nestling in its valley, far below, burst into view as we 
rounded this point. And beyond it, silhouetted against the western sky like the 
teeth of a giant saw, were visible the “Alps” of Trinity County. Castle Crags 
could also be plainly seen to the southwest, and had it not been for a veil of 
smoke raised by forest fires, we would doubtless have obtained a view of the 
Sacramento Valley. 

We were getting back into country we knew. Heartened, we quickened our 
pace. 

Several ravines separated us from the Horse Camp. Though somewhat 
rough, they presented no serious difficulties. In one of them we stopped briefly 
for lunch. At 2:15 o’clock we arrived at the Horse Camp, our starting-point 
and our destination. 

We had been walking for slightly more than two and a half days. We had 
covered between thirty and thirty-five miles. 
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Ox, RANGER!* This is a most delightful book about our national parks, and 

no review short of a monograph on the subject could be ade- 
quate. The material is varied, comprehensive, whimsically historical, fantasti- 
cally scientific, and in every way filled both with good stories of the mountains 
and with the very spirit and atmosphere that one breathes in the high and holy 
places. It is the first time that the story of the administration of our national 
parks has been told, and it is the first real tribute that has been given to that 
splendid group of men who so richly deserve the highest compliments and 
appreciation—the rangers. 

As you turn the pages you become a part of the camp-fire; you are back 
again in Yellowstone, with the tumbling falls of its great Canyon; Old Faithful 
erupts again; and the bears again become your companions. Once more you 
sit beneath General Sherman Tree in Sequoia National Park. About you stand 
the mighty sequoias with their message coming down the centuries; the spirit 
of the deep forest fills you again with its healing; and you are again in touch 
with the charm and the glory of mountain and stream. You come to Yo- 
semite, with its unmatched splendor of cliffs and its glory of waterfall and 
meadow ; its friendliness, its welcome, and its hospitality all break upon your 
memory again. And now Glacier, with its incomparable trails, its wealth of 
lake and stream, its wild life, its Indian lore, and its gleaming glaciers, passes 
in review. And so on through the entire catalogue of our parks: the life, 
the stories, the history, the fancies, the hardships, the entrancing romance of it 
all, pass before you. 

Our beloved director of the National Park Service, Stephen T. Mather, has 
honored the book with a charming word of introduction in which he gives a 
token of genuine appreciation to Mr. Albright and to Mr. Taylor. Horace M. 
Albright has served the national parks, as is pointed out by Mr. Mather, since 
the service was first organized, and at the time of writing was both Superin- 
tendent of Yellowstone Park and Assistant Director in the field for the entire 
system. Mr. Mather is the responsible authority for the statement, which all 
of us most heartily indorse, that Mr. Albright undoubtedly knows the rangers 
and the parks better than does any other man in the service. Frank J. Taylor, 
who has collaborated with Mr. Albright, is a great friend of the parks, and has 
known them intimately for many years. His interest has been as a news- 
paperman and writer, and he has given much time and attention to bringing 
the possibilities of our parks to the notice of the general public throughout 
the country. 

It is not too much to say that the “delightful combination of amusement, 
information, and narrative commends it to the entire reading public,” and as 


*Oh, Ranger! By Horace M. Atsricht and Franx J. Taytor Stanford University 
Press. 1928. 178 pages; illustrations. Price, $2.50. 
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for its interest, it will hold the reader’s attention until the “last line is read, 
the last fish caught, and the last peak scaled.” Throughout the volume there 
are a number of excellent photographs of scenes in the national parks, and no 
review would be complete without a reference to the “Cartograph,” and to the 
series of delightfully whimsical sketches which give to the pages a distinct 
charm and amusement. Members of the Sierra Club may well extend to the 
authors of this book, both of whom are fellow members, their warmest con- 
gratulations and appreciation, and assure them that they have laid us all under 
a great debt of gratitude for a volume which is not only a revelation of park 
lore and park life, but of the genuine friendliness which is going into the mak- 
ing of our park service everywhere. Gerorce C. THOMPSON 


VERNON BAmEYAT Carlsbad Cavern is the most extensive and spectacular 
CARLSBAD CAVERN * cavern in all America, perhaps in all the world. It was 
known for many years for its rich guano deposits, but 
only recently have its rare beauty and scientific interest been made known. 
Vernon Bailey, who was one of the first to explore this wonderful region, has 
carefully studied the animal life of the cavern and the surrounding country, 
and has made a book which combines scientific interest and general informa- 
tion. Especially does one feel the friendly humanity always manifested by 
him in dealing with living things. For example, in describing the cliff mouse, 
he says: “Some were caught in the bunkhouse, and in an upper bunk one had 
a beautiful nest. . . . In my little cabin, they were not disturbed and did not 
disturb me. Several were kept in cages with two kinds of wheels for play and 
exercising. . . . When ready to leave, I left the cages open and the cliff mice 
went where they pleased, scampering over my bed, across my face, and ex- 
amining my hair with dainty hands.” Speaking of the gray mountain lion, 
and the fact that it has been practically exterminated, he says: “A few may be 
considered desirable as affording some spice of large carnivore life to the 
country.” Among the illustrations there is a characteristic photograph of Mr. 
Bailey, showing him with a four-toed kangaroo rat in his arms. I cite these 
instances because those who know and love Vernon Bailey will recognize them 
as typical of him. A great scientist, a lover of the out-of-doors and of all 
nature, he brings to his work an appreciation, a sympathy, and an understand- 
ing, that few can approach. Gerorce C. THOMPSON 


On HicH Hutsf It is certain, after even a partial perusal of this volume, 

that Geoffrey Young possesses exquisite and detailed per- 
ceptive qualities of mind. Little escapes him, and his fluent pen congeals to 
pure crystal a myriad elusive impressions of the complex wonder and beauty 
of the mountains. A great peak offers him an inexhaustible succession of 


* Animal Life of the Carlsbad Cavern. By Vernon Baney. The Williams & Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore. 1928. 185 pages; illustrations. Price, $3.00. 

t On High Hills: Memories of the Alps. By Georrrey WintHRoP Younc. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 1927. 368 pages. Price, $6.00. 
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magic experiences—as much material for imagery and discussion as a globe- 
encirclement may give the ordinary traveler. What is more, he captures always 
the essential mood and color of the experience; his pages, by their impeccable, 
accurate style, indicate intense emotional response to situations of the beautiful 
and heroic, as well as a precise and inclusive observation. 

One finds the actual tang and radiance of the high peaks echoing through- 
out this work: the recounting of some tense experience of an ascent, or the 
calm thrill of satisfaction on gaining an arduous summit, or the majesty of 
some far-flung spectacle of snowy mountains—every quality of the moment is 
revealed in fluent, pellucid style. It is in the manner of one who loves deeply 
the object of expression. You hear the crunch of the nailed boot battering its 
foothold on the frozen slope, the slithering tinkle of ice upon ice as the axe 
clears steps in the glittering walls and particles of cold emerald go tumbling 
into the abyss. You thrill at the giddy, soaring arétes darting into the sky, 
at the cold breath of swift cloud-shadows enfolding you, and at the stern 
humming of high winds among the crags. The realities of the great hills— 
tender or severe, yet always intense and beautiful—and the strength and humor 
of the mountain men are reflected in finely hewn phrases of distinguished 
taste. So thoroughly unified is the form and content of this work, and so re- 
vealing are these pages of the emotional psychology of the climber when con- 
fronted with the problems of his craft, that without doubt On High Hills will 
take its place as a most important contribution to the literature of mountain- 
eering. ANSEL E. ADAMS 


AHtstoryor To the uninitiated a book of this magnitude is a revelation. 
SKI-ING * That so much could be said on the subject of ski-ing as is here 

set down brings to mind vividly and forcefully the lesson that 
the organized knowledge on all phases of life in our modern time is beyond 
the possibility of anyone’s compassing in this present span of existence. A 
History of Ski-ing is an excellent piece of work, and, if one may judge by 
the thorough and masterly way in which the material has been handled and 
placed at the reader’s disposal, it is almost the last word on this subject up to 
the present time. 

Beginning with the early history of ski-ing in Part One, it traces, in Part 
Two, the introduction of ski-ing into Central Europe. Part Three contains 
interesting chapters on winter mountaineering on foot, mountaineering on 
skiis, spring and summer ski-ing, and a distinction between the old school and 
the new. Part Four is the heart of the book, and takes up the subject of 
British ski-ing. This is the thing that is nearest to the heart of the author, 
and even one who has had no experience at all in this form of outing will find 
the volume absorbing and entertaining. After an account of the pioneers, there 
follow chapters on “The Holy War against the Big Stick,” a history of the 
“Ski Club of Great Britain,” formation of the “British Ski Association,” 


_* A History of Ski-ing. By Axnotn Lunn. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
New York. 1927. 492 pages; illustrations. Price, $6.00. 
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“British ski-ing during the war,” the formation of the “Federal Council,” and 
later the amalgamation of the “Ski Club of Great Britain” and the “British 
Ski-ing Association.” Part Five consists of a series of appendices, in which 
reference is given to the history of ski-ing in Sweden, defense of the Lilienfeld 
System, discussion of the Arlberg School, matters connected with the scientific 
control of ski-ing, international racing rules, etc. Most interesting of all, 
possibly, is the appendix dealing with first winter and first ski ascents. This 
section is carefully worked out, and furnishes all of the data that anyone 
interested in this subject could ask for. A careful index closes the book. 
Throughout the volume there are a large number of beautiful photographs, 
showing ski-races, famous ski-ers, and gorgeous scenes on the various glaciers 
and mountain-slopes. Some of the pictures are delightfully humorous. 
Grorce C. THomMPsOoN 


OREGON Oregon is deeply indebted to Lewis A. McArthur for undertak- 
GEOGRAPHIC ing the task of tracing the origin of its geographic names while 
NAMEs * the state is still young enough to have living in the different 
localities persons who can furnish the necessary information. 
Mr. McArthur is the son of one of the most learned and respected judges of 
the Supreme Court of Oregon, who rendered decisions during the state’s cru- 
cial formative period regarding the proper interpretation of its constitution 
and statutes. The son has thus followed his late father’s footsteps in render- 
ing valuable aid to his native state. Although manager of a large public 
utility corporation, he has, nevertheless, found time to make an extensive study 
of pioneer history and to pursue his special hobby—maps. He has collected 
and pored over early maps of the Oregon country, has interested himself in 
map-making, and has explored every nook and cranny of his state in testing 
the accuracy of the various maps. He has in this way become thoroughly 
acquainted with every section, and has acquired an exhaustless fund of in- 
formation which is now brought to light in Oregon Geographic Names. 

The author traces the origin of names in Oregon to successive periods of its 
history: the aboriginal Indian period, when names were applied by the In- 
dians; the period of exploration by sea along the coast, which resulted in 
Spanish names with English admixture; the overland exploration and the fur 
trade, with its French and more sophisticated Indian names; the pioneer 
period, with the use of Eastern names for sentimental reasons and pioneer 
family names; the Indian wars and mining period, with the picturesque names 
following the early pursuit of gold; and the modern period, with real-estate 
phraseology and the laudable effort to substitute historic or Indian names for 
unsatisfactory titles. Mr. McArthur finds that English names predominate, 
with about sixty-two per cent; Indian names follow, with twenty-three per 
cent. Under another classification, descriptive names lead, with sixty per cent; 
“honorary” names follow, with twenty-four per cent. The source of the name 


~ © Oregon Geographic Names. By Lewis A. McArruur. Sold by J. K. Gill Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, or by the author, Public Service Building, Portland, Oregon. 1928. 450 
pages; illustrations. Price, $5.00. 
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Oregon is thoroughly discussed. Not only is this a reference-book of great 
value, but it also furnishes interesting reading, for it discloses choice bits of 
Pacific Coast pioneer history and demonstrates in an entertaining way how a 
state acquires its geographic names. R. L. GLIsAN 
Brrps OF The beauties and wonders as well as the antiquities of New 
New MeExico* Mexico are becoming more widely appreciated every day. We 

are prepared to hear more and more of mesas and mountains, 
caverns and river valleys, even of forests and flowers; but it comes as some- 
thing of a surprise to the layman that New Mexico is teeming with bird life. 
In Birds of New Mexico, Mrs. Bailey presents such abundant proof of this 
that the lure of that ever-attractive state is perceptibly strengthened. A glance 
at the colored illustrations alone arouses a strong desire to leave for New 
Mexico at once to see the dusky grouse beneath the juniper bough, the ver- 
million flycatchers upon the mesquite branch, the tanagers among the pine 
needles, the orioles in the yucca. There is no need of describing the merits of 
the book itself: its authority, its adequacy, its charm, and the high quality of 
its material presentation are guaranteed by the mere mention of the names of 
those who have produced it. Mrs. Florence Merriam Bailey, the author, already 
distinguished for her “Handbook of Birds of the Western United States,” is 
the wife of our beloved Vernon Bailey and sister of Dr. C. Hart Merriam; the 
late Wells Woolbridge Cooke, formerly assistant biologist of the U. S. Biologi- 
cal Survey, assembled a great deal of the data; Allan Brooks and the late 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes produced the plates and figures; our fellow member 
Paul G. Redington, Chief of the Biological Survey, gives his official indorse- 
ment; and the press work is by Judd & Detweiler, craftsmen of The National 
Geographic Magazine. It should be added that the usefulness of this book is 
by no means confined to visitors to and dwellers in New Mexico. 

Francis P. FARQUHAR 


Our FeperAL There is no mistake more commonly made than to confuse in 
LANps f¢ thought and speech the various categories of territory com- 
prised in the publicly owned lands administered by the several 
departments of the Federal Government. Just why the national forests should 
be cared for by a bureau of the Department of Agriculture, while adjacent 
national parks and public lands fall under two different bureaus of the De- 
partment of the Interior, is often a mystery even to those well informed about 
governmental! affairs. In Our Federal Lands, which is further entitled “A 
Romance of American Development,” Mr. Yard makes all this very clear. 
He not only traces the sequence of events and the stages of development which 
* Birds of New Mexico. By Fiorence Merratm Barty. Published by the New Mexico 
Department of Game and Fish, in codperation with The State Game Protective Associa- 
tion and the Bureau of Biological Survey. Santa Fe, New Mexico. 1928 807 pages; 
illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


t Our Federal Lands: A Romance of American Development. By Rosert STertinc YARD. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 1928. 360 pages. Price, $5.00. 
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have produced the present alignment, but gives a clear exposition of the funda- 
mental principles which differentiate the various classes of lands. The first 
part of the book introduces us to the origin of our national estate, recounts 
the story of our public domain, and shows us how the rapid destruction of 
our timber resources brought about the reservation of certain forest lands 
which were afterward established as the national forests. There follow accounts 
of the reclamation of arid lands, the struggle for control of water-power and 
other resources, the management of our Indian wards, and the rise of the 
national park idea. In conclusion, there is a discussion of a half-century of 
nature conservation. Mr. Yard has performed his major task so admirably 
and has produced such an interesting as well as instructive book that one can 
overlook certain weaknesses: a rather large number of individually trivial 
errors and a sort of superstition about the diabolism of the power interests. 
Mr. Yard’s work should do much toward crystallizing public opinion in de- 
fense of our national heritage. FRANCIS P. FARQUHAR 


LEGENDS OF Pir This very remarkable series of stories, drawn from the lore 
River Inpians*_ of the Pit River Indians, telling how the earth was made 

from the ocean foam and how the inhabitants were created, 
deserves wide reading. Dr. Merriam explains, in his preface, that the tales 
were told him by an old Indian who was known to the whites as William 
Hulsey, but whose Indian name was Istet Woiche. This Indian is speaker 
and keeper of the laws, history, and chronology of his tribe, and on important 
occasions represents the chief. It was necessary for him, in fitting himself for 
his position, to know all about the ancient stories, rites, and laws of his peo- 
ple, to the mastery of which he devoted more than twenty-four years. Dr. 
Merriam knew him more than twenty years ago. Woiche showed the Doctor 
the sacred rocks on which were preserved the footprints of the “first people,” 
and became such a close friend as to disclose the most intimate understanding 
of the ancient and present-day myths. Dr. Merriam says that Woiche ex- 
hibited such surprising knowledge of the stars and their phases in reference to 
the seasons, the maturing of certain plants, and such philosophical facts of 
natural phenomena and human nature, that he came to regard him as a very 
remarkable and learned man. 

The actual stories are nothing less than fascinating. They tell us among 
other things how the Sun-woman and the Moon-man were taken from the 
western ocean to the far east, how they were shot up into the sky and set in 
motion, and how the first animal people dominated the earth for thousands of 
years and finally turned into real animals and were replaced by real people. 
Some of the interesting characters that appear are: Annikadel, from whom 
the name of the book is taken, a kindly divinity flying through the air on 
missions of good-will, who discovers another world, is finally killed, and later 


*An-nik-a-del: The History of the Universe. As told by the Mo-des’se Indians of 
California. Recorded and edited by C. Hart Merriam. The Stratford Company, Boston. 
1928. 166 pages; illustrations. Price, $2.00. 
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comes to life; the Thunder Brothers; the Lightning Brothers; and the Whirl- 
wind. Ahmahl is the Flower Maiden, a delicate creature formed of shadow 
spirits of flowers. Kwahn is the Silver Fox-man; and Walowtah is the Cloud 
Maiden. Then there is the great Coyote-man, Jamul, a great chief with amaz- 
ing power of magic, who is accompanied on his travels by the Raven Doctors. 
Gerorce C. THomMPsOoN 


A Boy’s CLIMB OF Last year this youthful writer gave us an entertain- 
Mount WASHINGTON * ing account of a mountain-climbing expedition in the 

Alps entitled “Among the Alps with Bradford.” This 
year he has come nearer home and offers a delightful account of boy-tramping 
and boy-vacationing among the White Mountains of New Hampshire. The 
particular instance of the book is a winter vacation spent on and about Mount 
Washington. This really is a thrilling climb, and Bradford thinks it was quite 
as arduous as the ascent of any of the Alps. He and his boy companions fight 
their way to the very summit through a mid-winter storm under very great 
difficulties. 

That Bradford Washburn is on the road to becoming one of our first-rate 
writers on mountaineering is apparent from these two books. He has already 
developed a style which is vivid, clear, and interesting. While it shows in 
many instances lack of maturity, it has a definite charm in its straightforward- 
ness. I cannot imagine a boy between the ages of twelve and twenty who 
would not find Bradford on Mount Washington entertaining, and it will com- 
mand the interest and respect of older folk as well. Grorce C. THomPpson 


BULLETS AND There are several reasons for commending Colonel White's 
Boros ¢ book to readers of the SrerrA Cius BULLETIN. In the first 

place, the author, for the past nine years Superintendent of 
Sequoia National Park, is a loyal member of the Sierra Club and has con- 
stantly worked for its objects. He has shown himself to be as simpatico with 
us as he was with his Filipino friends. Secondly, the book is replete with the 
spirit of the open air—the joy of living under bright skies, the exhilaration of 
the trail, the sensitive response to odors, sounds, and shades of color, the 
inspiration of moments at sea and upon mountain-tops—comprehensible and 
satisfying to the initiate. Finally, Bullets and Bolos is a good book for anyone 
to read, for it is full of instruction and abounding in entertainment. From it 
we derive a vivid picture df an important territory in government of which we 
indirectly share. There is nothing superficial about this information; it is 
based upon long and varied experience in, all parts of the islands. Highly 
spiced with thrilling tales of veritable adventure, and written with masterful 





* Bradford on Mount Washington. By Braprorp WasHsuRN. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York. 1928. 123 pages; illustrations. Price, $1.75. 

t Bullets and Bolos: Fifteen Years in the Philippine Islands. By JoHN R. WHITE, 
Colonel Philippine Constabulary, Retired. The Century Company, New York. 1928. 
348 pages; illustrations. Price, $3.50. 
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command of phrase and style, Bullets and Bolos stands out as one of the best 
books on the Philippines ever written. FRANCIs P. FARQUHAR 


Bamsr* Stories of animal life from the days of sop down to the present 

day are many and fascinating. Human life is not complete, in the 
great scope of nature, without its complement, the animal kingdom. Here it 
takes two to make one, in this respect as in others. Most animal stories, or, 
at least a large number of them, have translated human thought and action 
and embodied it in the action and thought of the particular animals about 
which they were written. This is all, indeed, very fascinating and delightful, 
and approaches, by analogy, what must be the real truth in regard to the 
animal kingdom. These stories have delighted children and grown-ups, and 
have been a great source of human education. Kipling’s master-hand touched 
the animal story, and conveyed through it philosophy, poetry, terror, and 
beauty. Jack London did a wonderful piece of work. Seton-Thompson has 
written many fascinating articles and stories. “Stickeen,” by John Muir, an 
animal story of a different character, stands out unparalleled. 

Such stories, however, have been written from the standpoint of the human. 
Human words, human thoughts, and human psychology are put into the life 
and actions of animals. But Felix Salten, in Bambi, has given us a rare vol- 
ume, written from the standpoint of animal psychology. It is delicate, ex- 
quisitely drawn, filled on every page with the spirit of the deep wood, and of 
the denizens of the forest. The beauty, charm, and tragedy of life are there, 
and an awakened understanding and sympathetic attitude toward all things 
that live. I know of no animal story its equal. It is a new note. One is 
tempted to quote entire the foreword by John Galsworthy, for it is so much 
to the point that it could hardly be improved upon. If it can be summed up, 
it is in the sentence: “For delicacy of perception and essential truth, I hardly 
know any story of animals that can stand beside this life story of a forest 
deer.” It is indeed a masterpiece. Gerorce C. THOMPSON 


Tue Far East{ It is one of the traditions of the Sierra Club that its mem- 
bers take a friendly interest in the achievements of fellow 
members who distinguished themselves in their respective fields. Thus, at many 
a camp-fire on the club outings we have been fortunate enough to gain an 
insight into some subject through our intimate association with the speaker. 
It is in accordance with this tradition that the Smzrra Crus BuLietin has 
from time to time published reviews of books written by its members, although 
the subject-matter may not be related to the immediate functions of the club. 
Payson Treat is known to a large number of Sierra Club members as a genial 
* Bambi: A Life in the Woods. By Fexrx Satten. With a foreword by John Gals- 
worthy. Simon and Schuster, New York. 1928. 293 pages. Price, $2.50. 
t Japan and the United States 1853-1921, Revised and Continued to 1928. By Payson J. 
Treat. Stanford University Press. 1928. 307 pages. Price, 


$3.50 
The Far East: A Political and Diplomatic History. By Riccar J. Teear. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 1928. 549 pages. Price, $5.00. 
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companion of the trail, as a first-rate mountaineer, and as an unselfish and 
devoted worker for the general welfare on club outings. To the world at large 
he is known as professor of history at Stanford University and as an authority 
on the diplomatic and political history of China and Japan. Several years ago 
he published a very thorough and illuminating study of the relations between 
Japan and the United States. This has now been brought down to date and 
issued in attractive form by the Stanford University Press. Of wider range, 
and perhaps more popular interest, is Professor Treat’s latest book, The Far 
East. It is a splendid example of an intricate and obscure subject made com- 
prehensible and interesting by means of clear thinking and concise, lucid style 
applied to a vast collection of accurate information. By a quiet insistence 
upon fact and understanding Professor Treat has contributed substantially 
toward a happy solution of the problems arising from increasing intimacy 
among the races of the Pacific. FRANCIs P. FARQUHAR 


Tue Porark The American Geographical Society has recently published two 
REGIONS* volumes of major importance in the field of scientific geographi- 
cal exploration: The Geography of the Polar Regions, and Prob- 
lems of Polar Research. While these volumes are designed primarily as aids 
to those engaged in exploration and in the sciences associated with geography, 
they are not without interest to the general reader. They should be especially 
useful to those who are following, through the radio reports in the daily press, 
the fortunes of Byrd and Wilkins in the Antarctic. The first volume com- 
prises a general characterization of the polar regions and a regional geography 
of the Arctic and the Antarctic. The emphasis is on precise information, and 
for this purpose graphs and photographic illustrations are freely employed. 
The companion volume consists of a series of papers written by distinguished 
explorers, presenting all the information scientifically established at the pres- 
ent time and defining the problems still awaiting solution. Nansen, Stefans- 
son, Rasmussen, Byrd, Nobile, and others of equal fame and standing discuss 
their respective specialties. As the foreword points out, it has become con- 
vincingly clear that science and not adventure will be the ruling motive in 
future polar work, and that all who go into the polar regions must go with a 
definite purpose and must be preperly equipped. Both books are well indexed 
and adequately provided with maps. Gerorce C. THomMPpson 


Mrs. MortEy’s When Frederick H. Morley was suddenly taken from us in 

Essay ¢ the summer of 1921 we were just beginning to know him 

and to become aware of his unusual character. Through 

the thoughtfulness of Mrs. Morley we have ever since been learning more of 

* The Geography of the Polar Regions. By Otro NorDeNsKyotp and Lupwic Meckinc. 
The American Geographical Society, New York. 1928. #59 pages. Price, $4.00. 

Problems of Polar Research. A series of papers by thirty-one authors. The American 

Geographical Society, New York. 1928. 479 pages. Price, $5.00. 


t Wanted—An Aristocracy: Some Questions of Today. By Tatt Morey. A. & C. Black, 
London. 1928. 216 pages. Price, 7/6. 
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him, of his devotion to the ideals of the Sierra Club and of his high standards 
of thinking. It has been Mrs. Morley’s desire to carry out as fully as possible 
the essential part of the activities he was engaged in. Of this the Sierra Club 
has had frequent evidence. And now, in writing this essay on “a responsible 
aristocracy of thought,” she has expressed something of what Frederick Morley 
stood for. It is a plea for an aristocracy—‘not of birth, possessions nor 
prestige alone, but of spirit.” Francis P. FARQUHAR 


PoEMS Here is a volume of poems that commands far more than a pass- 
Out oF ing interest, both on the part of the poetry-lover and of the 
GRANITE* mountain-lover. Frank Ernest Hill has found a poetic theme, 
and has interpreted it in various manifestations, thus creating 
a volume of poems that is like a symphony. The variations are manifold; but 
always underlying them is the continual recurrence to the original thought. 

That theme may be summed up in a few words: it is the evanescence of 
beauty in the presence of the unchanged and unchanging granite of the earth. 
Beneath all, behind all, so he implies, is the eternity of stone—stone unchang- 
ing and resistant to change; and against that eternity passes the kaleidoscope 
of the beauty of life and living things, and of the manifestations of the air 
and the waters and the sunlight and the starlight—beauty forever in process 
of transmutation, and still forever beauty. 

So it is that one of our own Sierra lakes—the Lake of the Fallen Moon—is 
the subject of one of the poems; forgotten places in Asia over which life has 
swept since time immemorial, another; the glory of man-made wings, of a 
group; lovers and the emotions of lovers and the ecstasy of sculptors long dead 
and almost forgotten, still another group; and the wonder and the mystery 
and the tragedy and the heart’s blood of men who live and toil, still another. 

Particularly notable is ““Lundy”—not merely because it is a good descrip- 
tion of the half-burst bubble that Sierra wanderers have known and have been 
stirred by; not merely because it is in itself a notable poem by all the tests the 
critic can apply; but because it is a combination of both, and, further, an in- 
terpretation of the scheme of things in the light of transient humanity against 
the majesty of unalterable granite, bearing deep in its heart the gold and the 
jasper. Wr1raM A. BREWER, JR. 


* Stone Dust. By Frank Ernest Hitt. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 85 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 











